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ETHNIC STYLES AMONG AMERICAN TRIBES. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET 


The similarity between the house construction and orna- 
mentation of the southern tribes and that of the tribes in 
Mexico and Central America is noticeable but is difficult to 
account for, except on the supposition that there was a con- 
tract between the two people and that the same general sys- 
tem of government and distinction of classes existed in the 
two regions. We present here two cuts representing columns 
at Tulan in Mexico and at Chicheu-Itsa-Guatemuala. The 
first was a simple shaft ornamented with feathers, the 
base representing a serpent’s head. The second hasa capitol 
which is ornamented with human figures but supports an en- 
tablature and heavy cornice. These present the same con- 
ception which was recognized by Bartram in the houses of the 
Muskogees, especially those which were occupied by the ruling 
classes, They show how the ethnic styie of oue country was 
introduced into another, but upon the whole, confirm the 
position taken. 


This custom of placing the houses of the ruling classes on 
the summit of truncated pyramids, and around _ fublic square 
or courts, is distinctive of a state of society in which the many 
are controlled by a few. Such a state does not often exist 
among the hunters and savages, but generally appears among 
the agriculturists; though, on the northwest coast, the fisher- 
men who were gathered in permanent villages, exhibit these 
different grades and ranks. The Southern or Muskogee tribes 
were the earliest, or the most primitive, to show this condition, 
but the tribes of the southwest carried it to great extremes. 


III. Another illustration of the prevalence of ethnic styles 
can be found in the various structures which formerly ex- 
isted on the great plateau of the west, where the form of house 
construction is entirely different from that found anywhere else, 
aud where also the style of house ornamentation is in the 
greatest contrast This was, as every one knows, the home 
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of the Pusblos and the Cliff-Dwellers, but it is also a locality 
where a peculiar ethnic type of architecture is to be seen. The 
question is, How did this arise? Was it owing to the influence 
of environment, or did it arise from the social organization, 
combined with the mythology which had been inherited from 
an unknown ancestry. These people have long dwelt in the 
arid regions of the west, isolated and separated from the 
rest of the world, but they have developed in their isolation a 
mode of cunstruction which is peculiar to the region, and 
totally unknown anywhere else in the world. They do not 
present any very high stage of architecture, nor any very 
advanced stage of art, but their method of constructing their 
houses and their style of decorating their interiors as well as their 





SNAKE COLUMN. 

COLUMN AT CHICHEN-ITZA. 
style of ornamenting their pottery and works of art, are very 
unique. 

* The snake dances of the Moquis, the sand paintings of the 
Navajos, and the house decoration and personal ornamentation 
of the Zunis, are well known, still there were so many archi- 
tectural features contained in those ruined villages, which con- 
stituted the abodes of the strange people called Cliff-dwellers, 
that there is a demand for a close study of their works. In the 
cliffs there were towers for defense; estufas for religious assem- 
blies; many storied houses for the dwelling places of the peo- 
ple; balconies for their loitering place; behind the houses were 
courts in which the children might play, and open places where 
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ottery was manufactured and where looms were set up; and 
lesther back, under the cliffs, was the burying place for their 
dead, while hidden away in the niches of the rocks were the 
storehouses where they placed their grain; and above all were 
the loophole forts, from which the warriors shot their arrows 
into the bands of wild Indians, who were lurking in the valleys, 
and were constantly attacking them in their chosen places of 
refuge. When we consider all the dangers, and the difficulties 
with which they contended, we conclude that they did not fall 
far short of many of the cultivated races of the earth, even in the 
departments of art and architecture. It is especially worthy of 
notice, that all the buildings. which have been discovered, 





CLIFF PALACE AT MANCOS CANON.* 


whether in the high mesas and open places of the Pueblo coun- 
try, or in the deep cajfions and remote recesses in which the 
Cliff-dwellers made their refuge, that there was one particular 
type, or style, which they wrought out for themselves, without 
aid or suggestion from any source, except that which came 
from the study of their natural surroundings and the exercise 
of their own powers. It seems certain, to us, that if any people 
deserve the credit for having developed an ethnic type of 
architecture and art, these comparatively uncultured and strange 
es whom we call the Cliff-dwellers, are the most deserving. 

here is very little ornamentation to be seen in the build- 
ings of the Cliff-dwellers or Pueblos. A simple dado around 
the inner rooms, and the use of different colored plaster, con- 
stituted about all of the ornamentation that was used. When, 
however, we come to the religious ceremonies and observan- 


® The Cliff Palace contained a tower for defense at one end, estufas in the middle, a line of 
three-story houses in the front, and an open court in the rear, the whole overshadowed by the 
shelving rock but protected by the steep cliff below. 
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ces, we find an immense amount of ornamentation; all of it 
grotesque, outre and bizarre. So whimsical is the costume of 
the performers in the sacred 
dances of the Tusayans, Mo- 
quis, and the Zunis, that they 
impress. the visitor very 
strangely. They, however, 
embody the mythology of the 
people, and represent the va- 
rious creatures which are spo- 
™ ken of in it. There are,also, 
many so-called altars, which 
/ contain a vast amount of sym- 
j bolism. These have been de- 
scribed by the various parties 
who have visited the pueblos 
—Dr. Washington Matthews, Mr. F. H. Cushing, J. Walter 
Fewkes, and others. 

Dr. Fewkes classifies the altars under two groups: those ar- 
ranged on the floor of the kiva, and those forming the uprights 
of a vertical frame-work. The former include the following 
objects: tiponis, effigies or idols, and medicine bowls. The 
tiponis are the badges of the relig- 
ious fraternities, and constitute the 
“palladium” of the clan. They are 
totemic in character, but also contain Bm 
symbols of food, and of seed, which § 
constitute the sustenance of the agri- 
cultural people. Generally, an ear 
of corn, with appropriate wrappings 
and feathers, is very conspicuous. 

The idols represent the sky and earth & 
gods, and are male and female. Ev-@ 
ery clan had a great sky-god, and an 
earth-god or goddess, the former be- 
ing the father, and the latter the 
mother of all the minor gods. The 
medicine bowl and other objects, are 
generally placed in front of the altar, 
on a low pile of sand, upon which are 
drawn six or eight lines of sacred 
meal, representing the six directions. 
On each of these lines of meal is MASKED DANCERS. 
an ear of corn, of the color cor- 


A PUEBLO ALTAR. 





FootnoTe.—Lieut. Simpson has described, in his report, the painting upon the wa lls of an 
estvfa, at Jemez, and gave three or tour plates. Inone of these there are two deer, gracefully 
depicted, painted in blue; in another, there are several birds painted in blue and bro wn, while 
shields are painted in red, green and white. In another, a large squash-vine is painte d in blue, 
with a dark back goust and, in another, there are several foxes painted in blue, two or three 
deer painted in red and white, all against a dark back ground.—See Reports OF Sac. oF War, 
July 24th, 1850. 
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responding to the directions or points of the compass—north, 
yellow; west, blue or green; south, red; east, white; above, 
black; below, speckled. Alternating with these ears of corn, 
are effigies of birds and butterflies, also painted with different 
colors—yellow, blue, red, white, black, variegated. A very 
common symbol is the one which represents the rain-cloud 
(Omawuh), an arch symbolizing the cloud; perpendicular lines 
representing the falling rain; zigzag markings representing the 
lightning 

There are often paintings and engravings upon the rocks, 
which show the artistic taste of the Cliff-dwellers. In these 
paintings, the figure of a hand is very conspicuous. Some of 
their house paintings contain the traditions, and an account of 





VIEW OF MOOQUI PUEBLOS. 


the wanderings of the people, and furnish legendary evidence 
-of the combination of several tribes in one great village. They 
furnish the only clue to the history. 

The work upon “ The Cliff- Dwellers,” which has already been 
published, illustrates this point. and it does not need to be 
dwelt upon here; but there are a few facts which should be 
brought out, and setin a new light. It is acknowledged by all, 
that the pattern which was adopted by the Pueblos in building 
their “great houses,’ was borrowed from the shape of the 
mesas on which they built them; the terraces with which they 
abounded, being close imitations of the terraces which were 
seen in the cliffs. It is also acknowledged that the pattern 
which the cliff-dwellers followed in constructing their kivas, 
or religious assembly places, they took from the primitive hut 
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which constituted their primeval abode. This hut was evi- 
dently constructed out of wood, and was supported by posts; 
and was entered from the top, just as the huts of the California 
Indians are today. But along with this primeval pattern, there 
were introduced elements which, to them, became the symbols 
of the great house, whose roof consisted of the dome of the 
sky, whose floor was the surface of the earth, and whose sup- 
ports or posts consisted of the six great pillars which their 
mythology taught them, were the supports of the sky. Still 
further, they made the opening in the floor of the kivas. which 
they called the “sipapuh,” to represent the ‘‘place of emer- 
gence,” through which their ancestors, according to their in- 
herited mythology, came up through the different caves in 
which they had formerly dwelt. The roof of the cave was sym- 
bolized by the roof of the kiva; the sidesof the cave, by the walls 
of the kivas; and the 
opening through which 
they reached the upper 
surface, by the “sipa- 
puh” in the floor of the 
kiva. We have, then, 
a double symbolism in 
this simple structure 
which was used as the 
assembly place of the 
secret societies, andthe 
council house of: the 
clan chiefs, as well as 
the sleeping place for 
SCENERY IN THE PUEBLO REGION. the men of the entire 
village, the worldabove 
and the world below being both symbolized. 

There was a grandeur in the scenery about them, and an 
influence coming to them, from the shadowy cliffs below, which 
evidently impressed their senses and filled their souls with a 
reverence for the unseen divinities. One cannot look upon 
these many storied houses, kivas and courts, built upon the 
ledge of the rock, and covered with the overhanging cliff which 
formed the only roof of the houses, without thinking of the 
shadow of fear which constantly haunted them, and realizing 
that they were, after all, like fugitives who were fleeing from a 
cruel and relentless enemy. 


The ethnic style was drawn from the cliffs and mesas, but 
the form of construction was gained from their necessities as 
well as from the unconscious influence of the surroundings. 
The architecture of the Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers is very in- 
structive in this respect; it shows that the material which was 
used was owing to the abundance of stone; the manner of con- 
structing their houses and terraces was copied after the cliffs 
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and mesas; the manner of arranging the houses and rooms was 
such that a dead wall would always be presented to those who, 
whether friendly or hostile, approached the village; but the 
manner of the arranging of the rooms of the houses, one above 
the other, placing the storerooms in the lower stories and the 
rooms of the chiefs on the upper stories, was owing to the com- 
munistic system which prevailed among them. The originality 
of this style of architecture came, in reality, from the teach- 
ings of nature combined with a unique system of society which 
prevailed among them. There may be certain analogies be- 
tween these so-called communistic houses, which were built 
after the honeycomb pattern, to the so-called palaces which 
prevailed among the nations of the southwest, in Mexico and 
Central America; but the differences are so many more than 
the resemblances, that we are forced to believe that there could 
have been no connection between them when they were first 
erected, and no borrowing from one another at any time. The 
ethnic type was one which originated in the very locality in 
which it appears. 


These Pueblos, when seen from a distance, on the summit 
of the mesas, appear like ancient castles, but as we come nearer 
we find that they are not castles at all, for there are no iron- 
bound gates, no grated windows, and no dark passages, which 
suggest tragic stories or romantic adventures; and yet they are~ 
castles, for they were, at one time, the places of refuge to a 
people who were constantly beset by enemies, and who had to 
ree themselves from the midnight attacks of the foe who 

urked in the shadows of the forest, or in the secret places 
among the rocks. Inside of these castles the scene was very 
peaceful, for here dwelt the different clans and families of a 
tribe, the families having all things in common, and sharing 
the different apartments; the village cacique, who occupied the 
upper apartment, being like a father to the household; and 
the village officers, who superintended the work and directed 
the employments, being like elder brothers of the family. 


This pueblo territory, which was fringed on its borders by 
the strange abodes of the Cliff-dwellers, presents, as we have 
said, a very peculiar form of house construction, and a peculiar 
style of ornamentation. But there were districts surrounding 
it, in which we find a style of constructing houses very different 
in all its features, the difference being due to the ethnic taste 
of a people who belonged to another stock, or race. We have 
not the space here to dwell upon these differences, and shall 
only refer to the few illustrations which are furnished herewith. 
It will be noticed that, upon the Gila River, which flows around 
the southern and western borders of the Pueblo territory, there 
are certain great structures, in rectangular forms, which resem- 
ble massive temples more than they do fortresses, though they 
are called castles. Another distinct type is also presented, in 
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the province of Sonora, the first having received from the Span- 
ish the name of Casa Grande, the other’ the name of Casas 
Grandes, the singular and the plural, suggesting the main dif- 
ference between them. Still farther south, amid the mountains 
of Sonora, are deep valleys, on the sides of which are hidden 
a number of houses, which are quite different from those be- 
fore described. The style of the storehouses and the shape of 
the abodes present features which are not seen anywhere else’ 


TOLTEC ALTAR AT TEOTIHUACAN. 


IV. The best illustrations of the ethnic types of architecture, 
are found among the so-called civilized races of the southwest. 
These races were divided, as every one knows, into two or 
three great stocks, of which the Nahuas and Mayas are the 
chief, though the Aztecs and Toltecs are among the latest rep- 
resentatives. The general opinion is, that there were only two 
styles of architecture to be found in this entire region—one of 
them represented by the various cities of Mexico; the other, 

by the cities farther south, in 

Yucatan, Guatemala and 

Honduras; but recent explo- 

rations are showing that there 

was here a great variety inthe 

method of construction, as 

” well as in styles of ornament- 

TOLTEC COSTUMES. ation. as each tribe, or collec- 

tion of tribes, had a style 

peculiar to itself, exactly as did those on the northwest 

coast, and in the Mississippi valley. This will be seen by com- 

paring the ruins at Xochicalco, near the City of Mexico, with 

those at Mitla; and again, by comparing those at Mitla with 

the ruins at Papantla and Mayapan, all of them situated in 

provinces of Mexico. And these, in turn, should be compared 

with the ruins at Palenque, Uxmal and Chichen-Itza. which 

were cities situated in Honduras and Guatemala. There are 

also ruined cities in Yucatan, Salvador and Nicaragua, which 

differ from all the others before mentioned. Here, also, the 

strangest idols, and nondescript animal figures, are found north 
of that line. 

Now, it is noticeable that among the Aztecs and other 
tribes of Mexico and Central America, there are many of those 
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mythologic figures which are made up of a variety of human 
faces and forms, mingled with figures of the serpent and other 
nondescript creatures, all of which are sculptured on the 
facades of the palaces, the statues of the kings and queens be- 
ing placed in the courts in front of the palaces, with altars 
near them. The statues represented, not merely the form and 
features of the king or queen, but even the ornaments with 
which they were ad »rned while living, and various parts of the 
gorgeous apparel! and headdresses which they. wore, all boldly 
represented in the figures, which are carved with the utmost 
skill and accuracy into the stone pillars. The ornamentation 
of the facades and the portrait columns are also finished in 
the highest style of aboriginal art. 

The ancient inhabitants of Mexico had methods of orna- 





FIGURES PAINTED ON INTERIOR WALLS. 


menting their houses which are worthy of study. There are 
many ancient ruins in this region, whose facades present a great 
variety of sculptured figures’ Some of them present the shapes 
of serpents and nondescript animals, which were the products 
of their mythology. The ancient palace at Xochicalco, is es- 
pecially noted for its sculptures. This has been described by 
various explorers, the latest being Mr. M. H. Saville. There 
are also ancient ruins at Teotihuacan, which contain houses with 
large and elaborate suites of apartments, all of them well built 
and highly ornamented. Prof. Starr has described one of these 
houses, as follows: 


“ The walls were coverej with elaborate paintings, representing human 
beings, in fine garments and gorgeous headdresses, The colors used are 
green, red, pink, orange and brown. The most important figure may be 
seen in the cut; here we havea warrior, carrying a shield and weapons, 
terminating at the lower ends with balls, painted green; the shafts painted 
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green and pink; the shield, green and -yellow; the right hand grasps a 
curious dagger, painted yellow, and held vertically. On the head the war- 
» rior wears large ear or- 
naments and a head- 
dress, ending in a great 
crest of feathers, the 
central parts of which 
are painted green. The 
most elaborate paint- 
ings are on the south- 
ern wall of this room; 
two figures are repre- 
sented, very similar in 
allrespects. They face 
an altar which stands 
between them; the al- 
tar consists of a base 
in rose and red, with 
a streak of yellow; the 
upper part is an orna- 
mental disc of pink, 
red, white and yellow, 
the whole design bor- 
dered at the sides with 
ornamental bands. Of 
the standing figures, 
the faces, hands and 
legs are — yel- 
‘. low; the headdresses 
7 of feathers are large, 
and in white or pale. 
pink. A great coil of 
yellow proceeds from 
the mouth of each, with 
nodes on the coils; 
these probably repre- 
sented speech. Onthe 
left hand is clasped a 
pendant object, which 
may represent offer- 
CORNER AT LABNA. ings, painted in pink, 

white and red.” 

V. We see in these paintings a style of decoration which 
was common among the Toltecs, for they are found at Teoti- 
huacan which is supposed to have been an ancient Tolte, city. 
There was however another style which prevailed farther south 
in the region of Guatemala, Honduras and Yucatan and was 
common among all the Maya tribes. It consisted not so 
much in the decorating of the interior as in the ornamenting 
of the exteriors by sculptured figures in stone. Illustrations 
of the first are found in the ruined cities of Uxmal, Chichen- 
Itza, Kabah, Labna Zayi and of the latter mainly at Palenque 
There are also in these cities many architectural features which 
are worthy of notice as nearly all of the buildings are finished 
with heavy cornices, wide entablatures, columns which are 
placed in clusters at the corners of the buildings, the sides of 
the doors,,and often-times between the door-ways. The most 


of them are without capital or bases but are ornamented with 
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CLIFF PALACE IN MANCOS CANON, COLORADO. 
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FACADE OF THE NUNNERY AT CHICHEN-ITZA. 





GENERAL VIEW OF PALACES AT UXMAL 
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bands at the centre and some of them with a sculptured base 
and top. These columns are found mainly in the palaces and 
form an interesting feature in the facades of these great build- 
ings which were placed in a quadrangular form and some- 
times placed on terraces which arose oue above the other and 
were furnished with a high tower which made them appear 
very imposing. 

The palaces also have their facades decorated with a 
complicated series of carving which are difficult to describe 
The most singular object is that which has been called the 
elephant’s trunk, though it more resembles an ornament which 
is common in Japan. Illustrations are numerous. Here, in 

3 pas ie ; » one place, at 
Chichen-Itza, a 
temple-—with its 
front a mass of 
intricate c arv- 
ing, placed high 
upon a terraced 
mound—over- 
looked the en- 
tire collection 
of dwellings. 
Along each 
frontof this 
high mound, ex- 
tended the un- 
dulating body of 
fateaen a huge serpent, 
“a | carved out of 
blocks of stone, 
High upon the 
platform of the 
temple rested 
the tail, while 
the gigantic 
head, with jaws 
wide open and 
forked tongue extended, lay menacingly upon the level plain 
at the base of the mound. At one side, an immense terrace 
supported a massive structure, over three hundred feet long, 
of many turns and angles. It was a gigantic mosaic of marble 
and limestone. The rooms were narrow and windowless, but 
the entire front wascovered with richly carved stonework, 








The difference between the decorations at Labna and Kabah are very marked. At Labua 
there is a serpent effigy, with open jaws and a human face in the jays projecting beyond the 
cornice, and forming a part of the characteristic hook, while behind the jaw, and above and be- 
low the serpent, are scrolls, palm leaves, Greek fret, rosettes, and other ornaments, while below 
the cornice are banded columns, and open doorways with pier and lintel. On the other nand, 
at Kabah there are fragments of the usual hooks, tut the figures between them form a compli- 
cated network which resembles the pattern, which is often used in the drapery of the better 
classes, though the figures may have been designed for symbols. 
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over which was placed a thin coat of hard stucco, glistening 
white and shining like silver, The flat roof was covered with 
the same material, and from the eaves projected gargoyles of 
grotesque type. 

' The hook at Kabah, extends out from the corner of the build- 
ing, making a unique feature to the architectural decoration, and 
one that is characteristic of thisregion. Thereis also at Labna, 
in Yucatan, a mound forty-five feet high, which sur. ports a build- 
ing 20x30 feet, on which is a row of death’s heads, two lines of 
human figures i in high relief, an immense human figure, seated, 
also a ball or globe supported by a man kneeling on one knee, 
and by another man standing at its side. All the figures are 
painted in bright colors, and present the most curious and ex- 
traordinary appearance. Near by is a terrace 400 feet long 
and 150 feet wide, which supports a building of two receding 
stories, with a front of 282 feet. This front is elaborately 
sculptured, and presents three distinct styles in as many por- 
tions of the wall. At the corner is the open mouth of an alli- 
gator, from which looks out a human face; back of this corner 
are scrolls and palm leaves, and decorations resembling the 
Roman key; and below it, the series cf columns clustered to- 
gether, with bands around the center and at the bottom; the 
doorways were divided by a heavy column, with a square block 
for a capitol, with two lintels resting upon the block for sup- 

ort. 

The palaces at Xkichmook, about fifty miles east of Cam- 
peche, have been explored by Edward H. Thompson, for the 
Field Columbian Museum. Of these, two of the edifices 
are represented in the plates, which have been kindly loaned. 
The palace appears to be the result of successive periods of 
growth; all oF the chambers are finished in the usual style; the 
roof is vaulted with the Maya arch; there is a tower in the cen- 
ter, with a wide staircase in front of it; the cornice on the tower 
and on the palace proper, correspond i in style, There are the 
remains of columns in the facade, and shorter columns in the 
entablature. Another palace, resembling this, has also many 
columns, but they are of a diffcrent type, and show a variation 
in style. 






































RUINED PALACE AT XKICHMOOK—THE NORTHWEST. 
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SOME ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 


During my period of service in South Africa, 1900 and 1901, 
I was enabled to make but few ethnological notes, on account 
of the rigor and exigencies of the campaign. Spending some 
five weeks in Cape Town, I was enabled to view the hetero- 
geneous mass of different colored peoples, that probably, at 
the present time, has but few equals in other cities, certainly 
not in western cities: all sorts and conditions of crosses, be- 
tween different negroid stocks and various races of whites, to- 
gether with pure negroes, Malays, Javanese, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Mohammedans, Arabs, Syrians, Armenians, and other eastern 
peoples, in their respective costumes, make up a kaleidoscope 
of local color never to be forgotten. What the product of 
these in the future will be, as well as the best means of hand- 
ling the immense native population up country in the interior, is 
a question that can only be surmised at present. Thus South 
Africa, the fountain head of the negro, will have a more intri- 
cate negro problem than the United States, inasmuch as she is 
controlled by several European peop!es, while the negroes in 
the United States are under only one supremacy. At Durban, 
in the Natal colony on the east coast, which is in close prox- 
imity to the Zulu country I could not but be struck with 
the much finer physical development of the natives, who are 
principally Zulus, their territory extending up towards the 
northern interior of Natal. The Japanese ’rickshaw has lately 
been introduced into Durban and other towns, and the ’rick- 
shaw men are, asarule, Zulus. These most athletic young 
men,, of a magnificent physical race, leave their native kraals 
and come down to the coast towns to be ’rickshaw runners. 
They generally last but few months; becoming very heated 
with their work, they plunge into cold water, and thus contract 
pneumonia, and other lung troubles, which shortly carries them 
off, for when ill they become very despondent, and do not re- 
spond quickly to medical treatment, if, indeed, they get it 
instead of their own witch doctors. It is a pity, too, for this 
class of men are very original and unique. They usually wear 
a headdress representing some animal or bird, and freqnently 
manage to perform some antics or actions of the creatures that 
they represent, during their work, giving imitative bellows, 
snorts, squeals and screams, to sympathetic patrons, Another 
rastcina ht i fact amongst the Zulus in Durban and other towns, 
and not noticeable outside of Zulu territory, is, that when en- 
gaged in any outside work, either collectively or individually, 
they always sang some chant or song, which, on inquiry, proved 
to be addressed to the work which was about to be performed. 
When in gangs, one man took the lead whilst the rest joined 
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in repeating the words of the leader. These songs are always 
in native tongue, and practically are the same either in unload- 
ing a ship at the docks or railway trucks up country. I recol- 
lect one energetic individual, working by himself, repairing a trek 
road, singing in a deprecatory tone. His song, on being inter- 
preted, resolved itself into information which he was imparting 
to the stone, about what was going to be done toit. This, I 
understand is the base of all their work-songs; they address 
their work, or the object to be worked upon, as being animate, 
and inform it what is going to be the immediate future pro- 
ceedings. I failed to elicit if they believed that these, suppos- 
edly to them, animate objects, could understand what was being 
addressed to them. 

The Zulus are, mentally, morally and physically, the supe- 
rior native people of South Africa, They have an exceedingly 
high standard of morality, and the virtue of the women being 
a well known fact. Until recently, the lapse from the path of 
virtue was punishable by death to both parties, administered 
by command of the chief, and was carried into effect by the 
use of the asségai; even to quite lately, poison was used for 
the same cause. This code of morality does not include the 
absolute purchase of a woman out and out; said purchase being 
transacted between the purchaser and the girl’s parents or nat- 
ural guardians, and being recognized as a legal form of marriage, 
the female taking her wifely place in the domicile of the pur- 
chaser. Before the Zuluscame under British rule, women taken 
in war, or in raids on other tribes, were used as concubines. 
Amongst wealthier individuals, possessing several wives, sepa- 
rate huts were allowed to each wife, but all the huts were con- 
tained in one kraal. The children of concubines had no hered- 
itary right to property or chieftaincies. 

Living in a well-favored country, and formerly possessing 
large herds of cattle, sheep and goats, and the earth yielding 
abundance of mealies, pumpkins, and other vegetable food, for 
the mere scratching of the surface; it is no wonder that the 
Zulus developed their fine physical strength and superb car- 
riage. Their physical characteristics are tallness, breadth and 
squareness of shoulders, coupled with the straightest of backs, 
and high arched chests well carried forward; their limbs are 
massive, with well-shaped hands and ordinary sized feet. 
Though stout people, extreme fatness is only observable among 
the women, which is counted a sign of beauty. To produce 
this state, a diet largely composed of mealie pap and milk is 
resorted to; the men not drinking milk, saying that it is only 
fit for women and children. 

The universal habit of wearing bracelets on their legs above 
the calves, presumably has a tendency, as they believe, to de- 
velop the calves to an abnormal extent. These woven wire article 
—either of brass, iron or copper wire—are wornon the arms 
at the wrist and above the elbow, and on the legs at the ankles 
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and below the knee, and are often put on when the wearer is 
young, and accordingly, as that person increases in growth, 
these become permanently fixed and can only be removed by 
cutting. It is no unusual sight to see a Zulu—or other natives, 
for that matter, as the custom is universal—having three or 
four dozen of these articles on his limbs. These wristlets, arm- 
lets, anklets or bracelets, are woven out of very fine wire by the 
natives themselves, and have a thickness from an ordinary 
straw to a lead pencil in size, and are valued at from three 

ence toa shilling. The other portions of native dress used 
in ordinary wear, are sandals, made of sun-dried hide, with a 
loop to go over the big toe (these sandals are not extensively 
worn), and the “ moocha,” which is a girdle, with a small apron 
of about six by nine inches, made of skins of small monkeys 
and other small animals, hanging in front, and a tuft of tails 
of small animals hanging behind; this is worn by males. The 
females now wear short’ petticoats of cloth, except in remote 
kraals, where their ancient dress is in vogue, namely: a skin 
petticoat or apron. Skin karosses are used at night to sleep 
in, and on wet, cold days. The traders’ gaily colored “Kaffir 
blanket” is now taking the place of the kaross. In extreme 
hot weather, clothing is discarded almost altogether, the 
younger children of both sexes wearing nothing at all, except- 
ing for ornament. 

In preparing for a public “beer drink,” or dance, or other 
native festival, both sexes deck themselves out with as much 
native finery as they can obtain: men with feathers in their 
hair, and tufts of feathers and hair tied on to their arms above 
the elbows, and lJegs below the knee; a great deal of bead work, 
in the way of necklaces, belts and collars, is worn by both 
sexes. 

It is, indeed, extremely rare to find any naturally deformed 
individuals among the Zulus or kindred tribes. 

The word “native,” in this article, means a negro. The 
same word in South Africa, as is used by newspapers, business 
men and others, means a Hindoo or an East Indian. All 
negroes in S. Africa, with the exception, perhaps, of the almost 
extinct dwarf bushmen, are called Kaffirs by the Boers and 
colonials. The hybrid negro at the Cape rejoices in the cog- 
nomen of ‘Cape boy.” 

“Kitchen Dutch” is the language generally used when ad- 
dressing negro servants and work people. This bears the same 
relation to high Dutch, that the French Canadian “habitant 
patois” does to Parisian French. Kaffirs that come in contact 
with whites, in the way of employment and business, are ever 
so much more docile, willing, polite and obedient, than the 
North American negro. Nodoubt, from being near their prim- 
itive source, they have stronger an mal passions, as is usual 
with more primitive peoples, than their American relations, 
and do not possess the same facilities for education, business 
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chances, independent work and political advancement. They 
have been brought to this state by submissive docility, by loss 
of territory, and a long continued and frequent use of the 
“‘sjambok”’ and rifle. 

The Boer method of negro employment is based on the 
maximum of service and the minimum of pay. A Boer farmer 
does not do manual labor himself; he has Kaffirs. These Kaf- 
firs are permitted to settle on his farm in kraals, for each hut 
of which they must pay 41 per annum taxes to the government. 
They are allowed a mealie patch sufficient for their needs, and 
a few sheep or goats; they render service, such as herders, farm 
laborers and household servants, at a low wage, thirty shillings 
per month being a high wage for contract labor on roads, rail- 
ways, and teamsters inthe public service. I1tis said that some- 
times, after several years’ service, a Kaffir will have to content 
himself with an ox from his Boer “ baas.” 

Independent Kaffir chiefs, or head men of large kraals, 
have to furnish so much labor on the government roads, ac- 
cording to their district—labor to be performed when called 
upon. 

‘ Natives living on unsurveyed lands in the Transvaal, still 
have to pay the £1 tax per hut, but can practically have as 
many goats, sheep or other stock as they wish, and are thus 
practically independent of work, though large numbers of them 
work in the mines at Kimberly, Johannesburg, Klerksdorp, 
Jaegersfontein, and other places. The ordinary negroes will 
work very faithfully, but are slavish. The Zulus make by far 
the best personal and domestic servants, being reliable and 
truthful, priding themselves on their honesty, morality and 
fidelity, but cannot be forced to work; in this, they resemble 
the American Indian. 

The Kraal Kaffirs, or ‘Red Kaffirs,” are those who have not 
come under the influence of civilization. They live practically 
their old wild life, with slight modification, due to their pres- 
ent environment—such as decrease of game food supply, and 
not being permitted to indulge in petty tribal wars, or carry 
modern arms. The Swazies and Basutos are exceptions to the 
latter condition. Their immoral dances and “beer drinks” are 
also put down, the war dance being the only one allowed. 

The “beer drink” is sometimes indulged in, when an occa- 
sion arises when they can do so without interference from those 
in authority. It consists of an invitation from one kraal to 
another to drink beer. The beer is made from mealies or Kaf- 
fir corn, a very small grained corn, (different from the large 
kernels of the mealies, which resembles our ordinary Indian 
corn or the common maize) the process of manufacture being 
simple. The grain, a little on the green side preferable, is 
crushed on a flat mealing stone,—similar to a Mexican “metate” 
—by another smooth rounded stone, generally ovoid in shape, 
and of a size large enough to be held conveniently in both 
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hands. The mass of crushed grain is put into large earthen- 
ware pots, covered with water and allowed to ferment; then it 
is strained; then it has an appearance and taste of buttermilk, 
and an individual has to consume a large quantity before in- 
toxication ensues. These beer drinks end in an orgie in which 
both sexes take part, in dances and songs, immoral and other- 
wise, and boastful speeches. 

The “red Kaffir” corresponds to the “blanket Indian” of 
America. Between the “red Kaffir” and the negro who is civ- 
ilized and settled down on his farm, or to a trade, such as smith. 
or carpenter, there exists another class, semi-civilized, who live 
in kraals when not employed, and who only work to gain 
enough to support them for some months in idleness and ease, 
decked out with tawdry finery and cast-off European clothes. 
This class finds employment as navvies on railway lines, and 
roads, also in the mines, and on large stock farms, and as dri- 
vers on trekking outfits, 

The civilized negro possesses a status similar to the civil- 
ized Indian in America, with the exception of much less union 
in marriage with the whites than falls to the lot of the Indian. 
Indeed, marriage between white and negro, or those having 
— blood in them to any extent, is seldom heard of in South 

rica, 

Numbers of Zulus and Kaffirs are enlisted in police forces. 
The Natal Government employ a large force of Zulus to police 
their own country; these are attached to, and act in conjunction 
with the Natal Government police on the border, and, being offi- 
cered by white men, do very efficient service in controlling 
their own people. In towns, native policemen are also used, 
and are found to be very effective in quelling disturbances and 
suppressing minor crimes among the colored population. They 
do not arrest white men for perpetrating crime; that is left to 
the white policeraen; but they may be used in tracing up crimes 
and misdemeanors committed by whités, and also as guides. 

As the South African negro has an inordinate love for 
liquor or intoxicants, equalling if not surpassing that of the 
Red Indian, the authorities do not permit the selling of those 
commodities to the same, the penalty being imprisonment or 
a heavy fine. 

Uncivilized or semi-civilized negroes have no voice in polit- 
ical matters in British territory, and no negro had a vote in the 
Boer country. 

I was not able to ascertain definitely the original aboriginal 
religion. They believed to an extremely large extent in spir- 
its, fetishes, and the supernatural powers of “witch doctors,” 
and were consequently very superstitious. Missions have been 
established for such a length of time, and numbers of mission- 
aries have frequented the country, so that the pure, untarnished 
native religion no longer exists'in the territories referred to, 
except in rare cases. Referring to the effect of missions on 
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the native population, it is a noteworthy fact, that while the 
moral Zulu women, especially the younger ones, stalk about 
the precincts of their native kraals in Mother Eve’s costume, 
they have no sense of shame, and after a sojourn at a mission 
become aware of that fact; and also, it is said, become cogni- 
zant of the possibilities of immorality. They seldom, if ever, 
return to their tribe, preferring to live where they can obtain 
employment; if they return, they rarely go back to their prim- 
itive dress, using the costume of their white sisters. On ac- 
count of the Zulus possessing a superior character to the rest 
of the South African tribes, they are spoken of as “the gentle- 
men of South Africa.” 

Kaffirs and Zulus always make up a name for a white man, 
from some personal attribute or characteristic, and use these 
names among themselves, when speaking about or referring to 
the man in question. 


LOCALITIES OF TRIBES. 


Zulus, or, more correctly, Ama-Zulus, occupy the northern 
and western portion of Natal, touching the Drakensberg range 
of mountains, which forms the western boundary between Natal 
and the Transvaal. Their influence formerly extended many 
milesin every direction,even up to the northern part of Transvaal 
many miles distant; especially so in. the Crocodile Valley, in 
the Leydenberg mountains, where the remains of many large 
kraals—said to have been demolished in Chaka’s time—can be 
found on almost every strategetic point. These former domiciles 
belonged to the now nearly extinct Malpdks. a physically 
smaller race of people, said to be very treacherous and revenge- 
ful. These latter people are allied to the Sekekunis, who take 
their name from a chief, and who live in the vicinity of the 
Limpopo River. The Malpdks extended north as far as the 
Sabi River, which is south of the Limpopo, and flows east. 

On the east side of the Transvaal is Swazi land, occupied, 
as the name infers, by the Swazies, who are an offshoot of the 
Zulus, resembling them in many ways, both in speech and cus- 
toms, with but slight modifications. This tribe was founded 
some generations ago bya powerful chief, who refused to obey, 
or failed to carry out, some of Chaka’s orders, fled north with 
many of his followers, and set up a kingdom of his own by 
conquering and absorbing the weaker tribes that occupied this 
territory. He gradually became very powerful, and this nation 
today is one of the very few that remain intact. The Swazies 
are slightly physically smaller than the Zulus, owing to the 
absorption of people of less stature. 

The Shangaans, who are north of the Swazies, in Portu- 
guese territory, are slavish, treacherous and licentious, and 
have the name of profiting out of their women’s virtue. 

Swazies and Zulus are of the same Bantu stock, which em- 
braces the Matabeles, Mashonas, and other tribes in Rhodesia. 
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Quite frequently decidedly Hebraic features occur among the 
Zulus, and they are said to practice circumcision. South and 
east of Zululand, at some distance away, in a very mountainous 
district to the east of the Orange River colony—formerly the 
Orange Free State—and directly east of the Orange River, is 
Basutoland. where live the Basutos and Sosutos, possessing all 
the characteristics of mountaineers—brave, free and independ- 
ent. This country is a Protectorate of Great Britain. 

East and south of Basutoland, reaching north up to Natal, 
is the territory formerly occupied by the Kaffirs (Caffres), for- 
merly called Caffraria, who were little if any inferior to the 
Zulus, but have long been in subjection to the British. 

The major portion of the Orange Free State was occupied 
by the Baralongs, a physically inferior race, inhabiting the 
Karoo and Kalahari deserts. The most notable physical char- 
acter of this people is a protuberant stomach, produced by the 
vicissitudes of life in stony deserts. West of these again, live 
the Griquas, who are a much lighter complexioned people. 
South to Capetown, the country was occupied by dwarfish Hot- 
tentots, among whom, in isolated cases, dwelt the still more 
dwarfish and almost extinct Bushmen (Boer Boschjemen). 
I have only seen one hybrid specimen of this people, and he 
was a small, wizened-up piece of humanity, which might well 
be called a man-monkey. 

As to be expected, all’ these tribes are virtually the same 
people, existing under the same conditions, with the same food 
and climate. Thus, their modes of life, their tribal govern- 
ment, their social and sacred usages, their manners of war and 
hunting, and their cultivation of the ground, together with their 
implements, ornaments and weapons, vary but little. 

Starting first with their kraals, we find that the beehive 
shape is maintained throughout the country, only changing 
when in long and close contact with civilized communities; 
then it is often changed for the square or oblong house, con- 
taining one or more compartments, and still having the small 
walled pens or courtyards attached, as is common with the 
remoter kraals. These beehive huts consist of a circular wall 
of about four feet in height, and up to twenty feet in diameter, 
covered with a conical roof of thatch of reeds or bamboos. 
The material of the walls may be of stone or sun-dried clay, 
and each hut has a small enclosure, courtyard or pen, attached 
to it, with stone or mud walls of a height up to six feet. In 
places where bamboo can be obtained, they are used for 
walls of enclosures, sun shelters, watch towers in their 
mealie patches, and even for the walls of huts. A group of 
huts together will each have its courtyard, and these are in 
such a position as to be on the further side of the huts from 
the center of kraal, their walls forming a barrier or protection. 
These courtyards are paved with clay, pounded hard, and the 
stone of hut and enclosure walls are set in clay for mortar. 
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Adobe clay walls for huts and other purposes, are not rare. 
In every large kraal or group of huts, there is one hut set aside 
for a communal storehouse, in charge of an appointed person, 
where supplies of grain, food, weapons, and property of absent 
persons are kept. Beehive huts have small wooden doors, fastened 
with a thong, and hinges of rawhide; no windows. The floor 
is of clay, pounded hard, and tempered in cases with bullocks’ 
blood. The occupants, as arule, keep these huts very clean. 
and they are swept out regularly. In inclement weather, the 
fire is built in the center of the floor, the smoke escaping 
through the roof, the fireplace being simply several loose stones 
rolled together. There are never any shelves or other conven- 
iences in these huts; beds are rolled up and placed at the foot 
of the wall; household utensils ditto, and smaller articles being 
kept on the top of the wall, as the roof projects over, or else 
suspended from the framework ot the roof. The bamboo sun 
shelters, above referred to, may be either an extension of the 
roof around the hut, like a veranda roof, or a separate struc- 
ture, like a shed'roof supported on posts. These shelters are 
more prevalent in the Northern Transvaal than elsewhere. The 
square or oblong hut, occurring in the most civilized commu- 
nities, are constructed of sun-dried adobe clay or stone, with a 
thatched roof. Those that are communal, or containing sev- 
eral compartments, have a door to each compartment and sev- 


eral small window places, the floors being of the usual pounded 
clay sort. 


The large extensive ruins in the Leydenberg district, before 
referred to, seemed to have possessed a system of terraces. 
They abound in pottery fragments, not unlike in material the 
pottery from village sites here, but without any incised orna- 
mentation, In some cases, descendants of survivors live on 
or in the vicinity of these ruins. I am not aware of any sys- 
tematic excavations being carried on in these places, but was 
informed that several attempts had been made, and abandoned 
on account of lack of material recovered, which consisted 
mainly of mealing stones. 


The word “kraal,” is applied indiscriminately to single huts, 
groups of huts, and enclosures for live stock. The cultivated 
ground is immediately in the vicinity of kraals, and cultivation 
is carried on by means of large, heavy, mattock-shaped iron 
hoes, wielded by the women. Mealies, Kaffir corn, pumpkins, 
and tobacco are the principal crops raised. The watch-tow 
ers, built for overlooking these fields, are constructed of bam- 
boo, if obtainable; if not, of any other small trees. They are 
simply small shelter huts, raised on four posts, in which per- 
sons are stationed at night to watch the crops, and give alarm 
on approach of destructive animals. 





CURIOUS AND INTERESTING MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
OF SOME OF THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY CHARLES HILL-TOUT. 


[Hon. Secretary Ethnological Survey of Canada.] 


The following account of the marriage customs of the Yale 
tribe of the Salish stock of British Columbia, was given to the 
writer by Chief Mischelle, of Lytton, whose father was a Yale 
Indian. These customs have been much modified of late years. 
Some of the Indians are now married after the manner of the 
whites, by the priest or minister; some few retain the old cus- 
toms, and others unite the church service with the customs of 
their forefathers, and thus go through what is practically a 
double marriage. 

Formerly, when a young man wished to marrya girl, he went 
to the house of her father at daybreak, and squatted down just 
inside the door, with his blanket so wrapped about him that 
only his face was visible. When the father rose he perceived 
the young man there, but passed by without taking any notice 
of his presence. All the other members of the household did 
the same. They prepared the morning meal, sat down to it, 
and still continued to ignore the young man’s presence, who, 
as soon as the meal was finished, quietly left the house without 
speaking. The members of the girl’s family make no comment 
upon the occurrence. The following morning, the young man 
enters the house and squats down again by the door. After break- 
fast he departs, still without speaking. After his departure, 
on this second occasion, the father of the girl calls the family 
and relations together, and discusses with them the eligibility 
of the suitor. If acceptable to the family, when he presents 
himself next morning he is invited to breakfast, and knows 
thereby that his suit is accepted. After the meal is over, with- 
out in any way referring to the object of his visit, he leaves the 
house, and in the course of a day or two sends a message to 
the girl’s father, saying that he intends paying him a formal 
visit. The girl’s people make preparations to receive him, and 
the friends who accompany him. Accordingly, at the time 
appointed, in company with his friends, who all, as well as him- 
self, bring gifts and food to the girl’s father, he makes his 
formal call, and presents the gifts of himself and friends. When 
these have been received they sit down to a feast, to which all 
the friends and relatives of both parties have been invited. 
After the feast is over, the bridegroom takes his bride and de- 
parts with her to his own house. When two or three weeks 
have intervened, the wife’s relatives send word that they are 
coming to pay the young couple a visit of ceremony. The 
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young wife forthwith prepares a feast for them, and all the 
young man’s friends and relatives turn up again, together with 
those of the wife. Presents, of value equal to those given by 
the bridegroom and his friends, are now presented to him by 
the wife’s father and friends, after which they all sit down to 
the feast prepared for the occasion. When this is over, the 
marriage is supposed to be consummated, and the two are 
regarded thereafter as man and wife in the eyes of the whole 
community. 


But, on the other hand, should the suitor not be agreeable 
to the girl’s parents, the eldest male member of the girl’s fam- 
ily is appointed to acquaint the youth, on his third visit, that 
his advances are not acceptable to the family, and that he had 
better discontinue ‘his visits. On the third morning, therefore, 
when the young man presents himself and squats down in the cus- 
tomary place, the old man chosen for the office of intermediary, 
goes over and informs him that the decision of the family is 
against him, and that he had better seek a wife elsewhere. If 
the young man's affections have not been very deeply engaged, 
he will accept his dismissal and trouble them no more; but if, 
on the contrary, he has set his heart on getting this particular 
girl for his wife, he will now go to the forest and cut down a 
quantity of firewood. He chooses for this the best alder-wood 
he can find, as this is more highly esteemed than other kinds 
among the Indians, on account of its emitting no sparks when 
burning. This he will take to the house of the girl’s father 
next morning at daybreak, and start a fire for the inmates. If 
the girl’s parents are serious in their rejection of him as their 
daughter’s husband, they will take both fire and wood and throw 
them out of the house. The youth isin nowise daunted by this, 
and repeats his action on the following morning, when they 
again reject his services, and cast out the wood and fire as be- 
fore. But, during the day, seeing his determination to get the 
girl for his wife, her people call another family council, at 
which the father points out to those assembled, the young man’s 
perseverance and earnestness, and asks for their advice under 
the circumstances. They all answer that he must do what he 
thinks right and fitting. If the objection to the young man’s 
suit has come, perchance, from the mother of the girl—as it 
frequently does if she thinks the youth will not make a good 
food supplier for her daughter—the father asks her what she 
now thinks about the matter. She will probably reply, that if 
they refuse any longer to accede to the young man’s wishes, 
they will give him pain, and so withdraws her opposition. 
The girl is then, for the first time in the ceremony, con- 
sulted in the matter; but as her desires are mostly what her 
parents wish, she rarely dissents from the arrangement. 
The matter thus being satisfactorily settled, the next morn- 
ing, when the persevering youth presents himself with his 
. wood, and builds a fire, some of the elder members of the 
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family come and sit round and warm their hands over it. 
By this action, the youth knows that his suit is at last ac- 
cepted, and that his perseverence is not to go unrewarded. 
He presently joins them at the morning meal, and the con- 
clusion of the affair from that moment follows the course 
already described, where the suitor was at the outset ac- 
cepted, 

The following customs were formerly practiced by the 
Squomish—another division of thesamestock. The account 
was given to the writer by one of their own chiefs. In this 
tribe, when a young man took a fancy toa young woman 
for a wife, the custom was for him to go to the house of the 
girl’s parents, and squat down with his blanket wrapped 
about him, just inside the door. Here he was supposed to 
remain forfour days and nights, without eating or drinking. 
During this period, no one of the girl’s family take the 
slightest notice of him. The only difference his presence 
makes in the house, is to cause the parents to keepa bright 
fire burning all night. This is done that they may readily 
perceive that he takes no advantage ot his proximity to the 
girl to make love to her, or to otherwise molest her during 
the night. On the fourth day, if the suitor is acceptable to 
the parents, the mother of the girl asks some neighbor to 
acquaint the youth that they are willing to accept him as 
their son-in-law, and give him the girl. To himself they 
still say nothing, nor in any way take the slightest notice 
of him. And as no communication of any kind can take 
place between the girl’s people and the young man at this 
stage of the proceedings, this neighbor now cooks a meal 
for the fasting lover, and informs him at the same time that 
his suit is acceptable to the family, and that the girl will be 
given to him in the usual way. 

When I questioned my informant regarding this four 
days’ fast—whether the Squomisn youths really abstained 
from food and drink for four days and nights—he told me 
that they undoubtedly did, and that it wasa matter of honor 
with them to eat or drink nothing during the whole period, 
the significance of their abstinence being, that they were 
now men, and could réadily endure the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to manhood. And, apropos of this custom, 
he related to me an instance of what befel a certain luck- 
less youth who sought, surreptitiously, to break his fast. 





CARRIERS AND AINOS AT HOME. 


BY THE REV. A. G. MORICE, O. M. G. 


By Carrier I do not mean herewith the Standard Dictionary 
‘“‘a person or company that undertakes to carry or makes a 
business of carrying persons or goods for hire,” neither do I 
take that word in any of the many acceptations enumerated by 
that work. Throughout this article a Carrier will be a member 
of that important aboriginal tribe whose habitat lies to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains between 52° and 56° of latitude 
north, and forms a part of the great Dene family of Indians. 
The Carriers are the so-called Cacullies or Cakalis of the early 
travelers and ethnologists who meant thereby the Cakhelhne 
(singular Cakhelh) a meaningless cognomen of extraneous 
origin which nowadays is applied by the Carriers to all the 
American aborigines. 

Their English name isa literal translation of fhe “Porteurs’ 
of the French Canadians formerly in the employ of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, who themselves simply translated the 
Orelhne, “packers” of the Tekanais Indians, according to the 
particular genius of their idiom which lacks a proper synonym 
for the Anglo-Saxon verb to pack. ‘‘Packers” would have 
been more appropriate than Carriers. 


The tribe owes its name to the custom according to which 
a widow had, at the time when cremation was the national 
mode of disposing of the dead, to pack or carry about ina 
leather satchel the few remaining charred bones of her late 
husband. Together with their close relatives, the Babines, 
who might perhaps be considered a distinct tribe constituting 
the immediate northwestern neighbors of the Carriers proper, 
they are semi-sedentary, dwelling in permanent villages, 
though passing much of their time in quest of the fur-bearing 
animals aud the fish on which they mainly subsist. Poth 
Carriers and Babines, though generally pure Denes and there- 
fore belonging to a savage and nomadic race, have a complete 
social organization comprising so-called “noblemen” who are 
the sole possessors of the hunting grounds and the headmen 
of the various gentes into which thetribes are divided. Their 
fundamental law is the matriarchate and they are exogamous. 
The right of succession is therefore in the female line, and con- 
nected therewith is a series of ceremonial feasts or potlatches 
borrowed, as the whole social system, from the neighboring 
coast races, 


These customs, though evanescent among the Carriers, 
are still in vogue among the Babines who owe their name to a 
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practice likewise of western origin and which never obtained 
among the Carriers, that of wearing labrets, oblong pieces of 
hard wood or of bone, between the teeth and the lower lip. 
This was thus made to protrude considerably and recalled to 
the French Canadians the “babines” or thick, prominent lips 
of cattle, monkeys, etc. 

As for the Ainos or Ainoos, they have remained to this 
day one of the least known of human races. Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia does not deem them worthy of the shortest article, 
nor does it grant them even the slightest mention in the course 
of a somewhat extended article on Japan and the Japanese. 
What seems to be pretty well acquired to ethnology is that 
they are the original inhabitants.of Japan. But while some 
would see in that race the primitive stock which, by misceg- 
enation with the Chinese, originated the modern Japanese, it 
is much more likely that they bear to the latter exactly the 
same relation as the American Indians to the present white 
population of thiscontinent. Their language is quite different 
from that of the Japanese who came from the Asiatic peninsula 
snd most probably belong to the Turanian family, though 
some ethnologists, with Pickering, would see in them nothing 
but pure Malays. 

In common with most primitive people of a low type such 
as the Eskimos or Innuit, the Denes and many other native 
tribes of America, the Tungus of Asia and the Bantus of Africa, 
to whom we might perhaps add the Alemanni of old, the 
Ainos call themselves simply “men.” From a physiological 
standpoint, they could not well be more dissimilar from our 
Carriers and Babines; but, sociologically speaking and es- 
pecially considered in their homes, they exhibit the most re- 
markable resemblances with my Indians. The oval, timid 
looking, though very hairy, faces of the former differs a good 
deal from the flat, prominent cheek boned and beardless visage 
of the latter who have such a dislike for any nirsute appendage 
that they sedulously pluck out the few hairs that will grow on 
their chin and upper lip. On the other hand, Ainos in the 
prime of life cannot be imagined without a heavy black beard, 
and those savages prize so much hairiness that even their 
women must have the most fashionable of moustaches tattooed 
on the lip. 

Yet their garments and personal appearance are not 
without points of similarity with those of the Carriers. 
Like those American aborigines, they part their long, 
black hair after the fashion of the ancient Nazarenes, and 
the simple cotton gown worn even by male Ainos, and 
which falls below the knees and is held up to the waist 
by a belt, recalls to mind the shirt-like tunic or loose 
vestment of tanned caribou skin similarly worn, which 
formed the most conspicuous part of the prehistoric 
Carriers’ wearing apparel. 
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But it is to the habitation of both races, to their homes 
and their domestic customs that I wish especially to draw 
attention. I felllately ona description of the Ainos hut 
in an odd number of ‘‘Mission Catholiques” by a Bishop 
who was a pioneer among the missionaries to that people, 
and I deem it so suggestive that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it almost in its entirety. 

‘‘Imagine the framework of a little roof laid on forked 
posts about the height of a man; reeds are used to fill in 
the vacant spaces and serve as walls. The habitation 
has three openings: a door, a common window and a 
sacred window. The first of the two windows, cut in the 
southern wall has nothing uncommon about it. The 
sacred window occupies the middle of the wall opposite 
the inside door. It is opened to the east and, as a rule, 
it allows one or several bear skulls to be seen stuck on 
forked posts. This window is for worship exclusively. 
The only outside doorway gives access to a vestibule 
facing the sacred window. Therein firewood is piled up, 
millet is thrashed and the dog admitted when the weather 
is too bad; but on no account will he be allowed to pass 
the threshold of the inner door, which privilege is reserved 
for the cat.” 

‘‘Savages as they are, the Ainos have a sense of dignity! 
One would hardly suspect it who passes from the vesti- 
bule to the dwelling place; it is gloomy, smoky, encum- 
bered and of a disgusting dirtiness. Mats are disposed 
all around the fireplace and invite people to warm them- 
selves; but the place everyone is to occupy is strictly de- 
fined. To the left as you enter, are to be found the mem- 
bers of the household, the women folk nearest to the 
door, while common visitors squat on the opposite side. 
The place facing the doorway is reserved for distinguished 
guests and nobody will ever dream of installing himself 
there without a formal invitation.” 

Our informant ends by stating that “the structure of these 
habitations is always the same, their dimensions alone vary. 
Identical orientation, uniform furniture, nothing is left to in- 
dividual initiative, and that all over the Aino territory.” 

Now, even the most careless observer ever so little familiar 
with the old dwellings of the Carriers and especially of their 
neighbors and congeners, the Babines, cannot fail to be struck 
with their many points of resemblance with those above de- 
scribed. The latter simply betray a higher degree of civiliz- 
ation, a step further away from savagery. The Babine or 
Carrier habitations did not boast any sacred window, nor in- 
deed any window at all; the alcove where the vhole Aino 
family, with the exception of the older children, retire at night 
was also wanted, but all the other particulars of the Aino home 
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had their duplicates on the shores of our lakes. Nay, even at 
the present day, the Babine houses have, as in Bishop Berloiz’s 
plan, their vestibule where firewood is kept and the dogs await 
the good pleasure of their masters indoors; the fireplace is in 
the middle of the building, the place of honor is opposite the 
door where women or people of little account huddle together, 
and even today travelers through our Denes’ territory who 
come upon any bear skull are most likely to find it planted on 
a forked stick—formerly this was invariably the case. The 
distinction relatively to the laces in the house is so jealously 
observed, at least on ceremonial occasions, that I know of 
Babines who indignantly left the lodge where people had 
gathered, because they thought they had been slighted in be- 
ing placed toonear the doorway. Another point of similarity 
in the technique of the Aino and Carrier houses, is the ladder 
which in both cases consists simply of a log notched at inter- 
vals of a foot or so. 

Speaking of the dog and of its place in the domestic econ- 
omy of the Carriers and Babines, a detail which has puzzled 
outsiders and given rise to groundless speculations presents 
itself for explanations. Ina mostvaluable monograph on the 
status of the modern pagan Iroquois, Mr. David Boyle quotes 
the following from Harmon’s Journal of Voyages and Travels: 
“All Indians are very fond of their hunting dogs. The people 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains appear to have the 
same affection for them that they have for their children, and 
they will discourse with them as if they were rational beings. 
They frequently call them their sons or daughters, and when 
describing an Indian, they will speak of him as father of a par- 
ticular dog which belongs to him. When these dogs die, it is 
not unusual to see their masters or mistresses place them on a 
pile of wood and burn them in the same manner as they do 
the dead bodies of their relations, and they appear to lament 
their deaths by crying and howling, fully as much as if they 
were their kindred.” 

Modern Carriers and Babines have not improved on (or de- 
generated from) their ancestors, for it is to the latter that the 
above passage refers. Nay more, they now treat their cats 
and horses and cattle in exactly the same fashion, and the 
writer has more than once been called the father of his own 
horse by natives who saw nothing ludicrous or disrespectful in 
this mode of speaking. To be sure, this must sound “absurd” 
to others than Mr. Boyle; but then “psychologically the Indian 
differs from the white man immeasurably more than he does 

hysically. His habits of thought are totally unlike ours.” 
his remark is not mine; it comes from the genial author of the 
above mentioned monograph and it has seldom been my 
ood fortune to find so much truth condensed in so few words. 
t is because of this undeniable fact that, brought up as I now 
seem to have been, among our Indians, and having uncon- 
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sciously adopted many of their ways of thinking, I could never 
bring myself to accept the late Dr. Brinton’s interpretations of 
aboriginal myths. To me, hiscomments and explanations are 
merely the lucubrations of a highly cultivated Aryan intellect, 
something quite different from the gropings of the infantile 
Indian mind. I feel certain that our Denes, at least, could 
never have woven the marvelous abstractions and devised the 
ingenious symbolisms which he lends the poor American 
Aborigine. 


But to return to our ‘‘Carrier dog.” In the first place, we 
should not fail to note the persistence of philological forms 
over sociological particularities, and thereby establish once 
more the superiority of the former over the latter from an 
ethnographical standpoint. The carriers have long ceased to 
burn their dogs as if they were human beings, but the practice 
connected with that custom, that of calling father or mother (or 
indeed grandfather or grandmother as the case may be) those 
who to us are simply their masters, has survived and will prob. 
ably last as long as the Carrier dialect lives. This peculiar way 
of treating domestic animals has left its impress on the lan- 
guage to such an extent that words having a relation to their 
names are granted the plural proper to personal nouns. Thus, 
while a Carrier may say that he has killed, for instance, two 
bears nankhe soes, he will change the nankhe in naue when he 
states that he possesses, let us say, twu dogs, naneklikhe. The 
same is true of the few genuine adjectives; another lynx, 
ayu wact; another cat, a yun pus. The verbs undergo analogous 
modifications when in connection with such nouns. 

The reader has perhaps, by this time, guessed the reason of 
this. As “habits of thought” of the Indians “are totally unlike 
ours,” and as he does not possess to the same extent as the 
white race the idea of domination, or such a keen sense of 
ownership and is otherwise more patriarchal in his surround- 
ings, he considers in his dogs and other animals not so much 
the brutes he possesses and lords over as the animals the com- 
panions he has reared and fed from the time of their birth, 
alongside with the other members of his family, and whose ser- 
vices he enjoys in no less a degree than those of his wife and 
of the womenfolk generally—we must not forget that, among 
the Carriers, the dog is a “packer” no less thanahound. The 
self-styled “noble” Aryan considers himself the “master” of 
his dog and the “proprietor” of his horse, while the humbler 
Indian is content with regarding himself as the father by 
adoption of those he has brought up and who are to him the 
continuation of the life they originally received from their 
own kin. 

Thus Mr. Boyle and others will see that in the cremation of 
the dog among the Carriers there was not the remotest idea of 
a sacrifice. 
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The above remarks should not appear in the light of a di- 
gression, for as long as we speak of the Carrier dog, we treat 
of the Carrier home. As tothe cat, it has of course its place 
by the fireside here as among the Ainos. The other members 
of the family, the little children, are treated with the same 
fondness and exaggerated indulgence as among their Aino 
brothers and sisters, and, also as a matter of course, instead of 
carrying them in their arms as is usual with us, the Carrier 
mothers pack them on their backs in their infancy, no less 
than the aborigines of Japan. Grown up to manhood, the 
Carrier will unhappily develop another trait of resemblance to 
the Aino and, indeed to most primitive peoples, I mean that 
excessive fondness for alcoholic drinks which, when not curbed 
by religious motives or fear of civil regulations, plays such 
havoc among those races and succeeds so well in thinning out 
their ranks. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM. 


BY. FREDERICK STARR. 


Of the several creditable museums in Australia, the best 
known is the Australian Museum at Sidney, New South Wales. 
It was founded in 1836. A year later it published its first cat- 
alogue, in which were listed eight hundred and four specimens 
in various departments of natural history; there were also in 
the museum at that time some unclassified fossils. This cata- 
logue was in octavo. form, and contained seventy-one pages. 
At first the museum was connected with the Botanic Garden, 
and was housed in rooms not its own. In 1849 an important 
progress was made, by constructing a special museum building. 
This consisted of one large room with a gallery, and still stands, 
forming the “old wing” of the present imposing building. 

The building now occupied consists of five large halls, each 
with a gallery; it is, however, but part of the great edifice 
which is contemplated, and will be extended from time to 
time. It is already sadly crowded and, at least one-third more 
space is needed for the satisfactory display of specimens now 
in hand. Its present force consists of a Curator, six Scientific 
Assistants, and eighteen other persons. It is incorporated, 
and is managed by a board of twenty-five Trustees. 

It is a museum of all science, but the department of Zool- 
ogy is one of the most interesting. on account of the highly 
peculiar fauna of Australia. The taxidermic work is of high 
excellence, and in the display of mammals and birds the effort 
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has been to present them in natural surroundings, and to make 
them, in pose and relation, convey their maximum Of instruc- 
tion. No pains is spared in this effort—thus, in the case of the 
bower birds, so curious in their play-life,a carefully constructed 
copy of the bower, or playground, made by these birds, has 
been fabricated. 

Our attention, however, naturally turns to the department 
of Ethnology. It is not limited in scope, containing objects 
from all parts of the world; it includes collections of the an- 
cient potteries of Mexico and Peru, relics from the Arkansas 
mounds, a good Egyptological series. etc. But, as is to be ex- 
pected, its most interesting displays are those from the native 
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peoples of the great island continent itself, and from the island 
world of the Pacific. 

Leaving the latter, we may; for a moment, comment upon 
the former, and indicate some of the special features which are 
being developed by the Curator, Mr. Robert Etheridge, Jr. 
We need hardly refer to the boomerangs, spear-throwing sticks, 
spears and parry-sticks of the natives. These may be seen in 
all ethnographic collections.—The practice of drying the body 
of the dead 1s quite characteristic of Australian tribes, and the 
museum contains examples of such “mummies,” which, for 
purposes of comparison, are cased side by side with Egyptian 
mummies.—The collections contain more than a score of tree- 
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trunks, curiously carved by the natives; the designs are varied, 
and include various zig-zags, lozenges, and the like, which may 
have been ‘suggested by the scales and markings upon snakes 
and lizards. These carved tree-trunks are practically unique, 
and have been figured and described somewhat recently in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland.—The museum has secured an interesting series of 
spearheads and surgical instruments, chipped from glass; the 
latter are employed in the famous operations which are per- 
formed upon boys in their initiation into manhood.—Among 
the many skulls from Australia and the Island World, inter- 
esting to the somatologist, one series from the Mallicollo 


ETHNOLOGICAL HALL AND GALLERY. 


Islanders (New Hebrides) is equally interesting to the ethnog- 
rapher; these skulls have been artificially deformed, and some 
of them still retain painted, clay, masks modeled upon them.— 
Examples of the mysterious hand-prints, from aboriginal rock- 
shelters, at Wollombi, have lately been acquired by the mu- 
seum.—Mr. Etheridge is greatly interested in developing an 
Ethno-botanical Australian collection; this series began with 
one hundred and fifty specimens, and has steadily increased. 
The plan is to secure those parts of plants which the natives 
use as food, drink, medicine, construction material, etc., and to 
show the mode of their employment.—Another especial series, 
upon which Mr. Etheridge is working, is an Ethno-conchological 
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collection, which is not limited to Australian examples. It is 
intended to show the species of shells which are used for any 
purpose by savages and barbarians, together with the objects 
fabricated from them, and the modes of manufacturing these.— 
Of high importance is the collection illustrating the ethnology 
of the Funafuti Archipelago. An expedition was sent to these 
interesting islands by the museum, to study their fauna, flora, 
structure and people. Theresults of the expedition have been 
printed, and, among the memoirs, one is devoted to the Eth- 
nology of Funafuti. 

One extremely interesting project of Mr. Etheridge has 
not yet been fully carried out, if, indeed, it has been begun. 
As is well known, the native Australians quite generally marked 
their bodies with scars, the size, form and arrangement of 
which varied from tribe to tribe. These scars were upon the 
chest, arms, back, or abdomen. The practice has disappeared 
from New South Wales, but exists in part of Queensland, 
Central, North, and West Australia. Mr. Etheridge proposes 
to have life moulds taken, for the reproduction of figures or 
part figures, showing these scarifications. As he justly urges, 
it will soon be too late'to undertake such a work. 

In the Historical Department of the museum is one col- 
lection which is of interest to the ethnologist, for various 
reasons. It is called “the Cook relics,’ and consists of ob- 
jects which belonged to or were associated with the great 
navigator, Captain James Cook. The greater number of 
these objects were purchased from descendants of Capt. 
Cook. Altogether they fill eight cases. Many articles used 
by Cook in his three voyages may there be seen. Fine old 
medallions of Wedgewood ware represent Sir Joseph Banks 
(botanist), and Daniel Solander (naturalist), who accompa- 
nied him. The collection includes a number of Polynesian 
objects, among them the fine feather helmet presented to 
Captain Cook on Jan. 26, 1779, by the king of Hawaii, and 
a jade ear ornament given to him by a New Zealand chief. 
Among the Polynesian weapons is one with an uncanny in- 
terest: it is a spear, the tip of which is reputed to be made 
from the leg-bone of the unfortunate navigator. 

Up to the present, the Museum has published little in 
Ethnology. Besides Zhe Ethnology of Funafuti, already men- 
tioned, it has issued an eight-page Descriptive List of Aborig- 
tnal Weapons, Implements, etc., from the Darling and Lachlan 
Rivers, written by K. H. Bennett. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN ELEMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The present contact between Americans and Filipinos is 
not the first occasion on which natives of the New World have 
met these Malay peoples in their island home. It was after 
Pope Alexander VI. had decided that the Spaniards must use 
the Western, the Portuguese the eastern, route to the Indies, 
that Magellan, a native of Portugal in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Archipelago by sailing around the end of South 
America and across the Pacific, thus securing to Charles V. the 
title to them. 

When Mexico was thoroughly.subjugated by the Spaniards, 
the advantages of commerce between Asia and Europe across 
that country became apparent, and soon Acapulco and Vera 
Cruz, the one on the Pacific, the other on the Gulf of Mexico, 
rose to great influence as the ports for such traffic. 

Many of the early discoverers and adventurers in the Phil- 
ippines, naturally enough, started out from Mexico. Alvaro 
de Saavedra’s expedition, fitted out at Zacatula under the aus- 
pices of. Cortez, though aimed at the Moluccas, touched the 
eastern coast of Mindanao, and in its attempts to return, the 
Sulu Islands. After the unsuccessful expedition of Villalobos 
(1542-1543), and the failure of his attempt to settle on the 
Sarangi Islands, at the extreme south-east point of Mindanao, 
the Emperor, Charles V., seems to have lost most of his great 
interest in these far-off lands. Philip II., after whom, as In- 
fante, Villalobos had named the island of Samar Fiiipina, stirred 
up the Mexican viceroy—he had himself been stimulated by 
the reports and letters of Urdaneta, at this time an Augustinian 
monk in the City of Mexico—to prepare another fleet for the 
Philippines. The Urdaneta—Legazpi expedition, thus inaugur- 
ated, left Mexico in 1564, and from 1565 to 1571 the Spaniards 
explored, trafficked and fought in various parts of the Archi- 
pelago; in the last year Legazpi founded the city of Manila, 
and, dying in 1572, his grandson, Salcedo, who Kad already 
done a good deal of exploring, extended his discoveries. It 
was a subordinate of Legazpi—Alonzo de Arellano—who, de- 
serting the expedition, sailed north, and, crossing the Pacific, 
coasted down the American continent till he reached Mexico, 
being thus the first to make that land from the west. His ves- 
sel is said to have been steered by a mulatto." 


1 See Binmentritt. Versuch einer Ethnographie der Philippinen (Berlin 1882), pp. 59-68. 
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In 1569, the Philippines were formally annexed to Spain; 
in 1575, Guido de Labazarries was made Governor, and for up- 
wards of a century these islands were practically ruled from 
Mexico. 

Even when the Philippines ceased to be under the viceroy 
of Mexico, commercial intercourse went on as of old until the 
rupture with Spain took place. Every year the great Manila 
galleon and its convoy crossed the seas to Acapulco, where a 
month’s fair, ia which also the trade from the western coast of 
South America was represented, was held. 

For more than two centuries the port of Acapulco thrived 
on the Oriental trade, and became one of the world’s great 
commercial centers, its population swelling enormously at gal- 
leon-time. 

In his interesting paper on “Oriental Influences in Mexico,” 
Mr. Hough? points out how early this trans-Pacific trade began, 
and how many plants, manufactures, etc., were introduced into 
Mexico from the East Indies. Another evidence of this traffic 
has very recently been discovered in the Hindu relic found in 
British Columbia, described by Dr. Franz Boas.3 

The influence of Mexico and other parts of Spanish Amer- 
ica upon the Philippines has not yét been studied, Of course, 
the great mass of trade was between Manilla and Acapulco, 
and not the other way, but the America-Philippines traffic was 
by no means very small, in spite of the fact that taxes and 
other discriminations bore against the latter. 

To the Philippines the Spaniards carried, very early, some 
of the cultivated plants found by them in Mexico, Central aud 
South America, so that the share of the Indians in the subse- 
quent development of these islands, is linked with the use their 
inhabitants made of these food- products of the pre-Columbian 
American aborigines. Among these are the following: 

1. Pineapple. The pineapple (Ananassa sativa), or pina, 
was well settled in the Philippines before the end of the six- 
teenth century, and it is now so made use of that it is hard to 
believe that the plant is not native to the country. It is from 
the fiber of the pineapple that the famous ima cloth and other 
products are manufactured. This beautiful fabric is woven 
from threads obtained from the leaves of the Philippine species, 
Bromelia pigna. It is sometimes called “ gina muslin.” 

2. Prickly Pear. The prickly pear, misnamed “Indian Fig’’ 
( Opuntia ficus indica), was, according to De Candolle,* “one of 
the first plants which the Spaniards introduced to the Old 
World, both in Europe and Asia.” The ¢una made its appear- 
ance very early in the Philippines. 

3. American “aloe.” The American “aloe” (Agave Ameri- 
cana,) provides the well known za fiber. 





2 American Anthropologist, 1900, II, 
A bronze figurine from British Colambin” Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. (N.Y.), rgor 


XI 1-52. 
4 "Sage ot Cultivated Plants (N. Y., 1885), p. 275. 
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4. Maize. Maize, or Indian corn (Zea mays), was probably 
not known in the Philippine Islands before the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, not being mentioned by Rumphius. It has 
since been so generally ;cultivated in the Malay Archipelago 
that Crawford, in 1820, thought it indigenous.s 

6. Cacao. Thecommon cacao ( 7heobroma cacao), according 
to Blanco, “was carried by the Spaniards from Acapulco to the 
Philippine Islands in 1674-1680,” where it thrived well. With 
it went chocolate. 

7. Red Pepper. More than one species of Capsicum seems 
to have found its way from-America to the Malay Archipelago. 
Of the shrubby capsicum (C. frutescens), Blume tells us that “‘it 
is naturalized in the Malay Archipelago in hedges. 

8. Tobacco. According to Raffles, tobacco (Vicotiana, sp.) 
was introduced into Java in 1601, and Rumphius notes that the 
name /abaco or tambuco, in use in the east, was of foreign origin.” 
It was introduced into the Philippines some time during the 
sixteenth century. 

9. Tomato. The common tomato was reported in Malay- 
sian gardens in 1741, by Rumphius, but its general disribution 
is later. 

10. Sweet Potato. Thesweet potato, or batata ( Convolvulus 
batatas), was early introduced into the Philippines. Rumphius 
reports that, “according.to the general opinion, sweet potatoes 
were brought by the Spanish Americans to Manila and the 
Moluccas, whence the Portuguese diffused it throughout the 
Malay Archipzlago.”* The name Camétes, borne by a small 
group of islands near Cebu, preserves the Mexican name of 
one variety of this plant. 

11, Sweet Sop. The sweet sop or custard apple (Anona 
squamosa), to judge from the description of Rumphius, was “‘a 
plant recently cultivated in most of the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago.” Blanco reports its cultivation in the Philip- 
pines, but it is doubtful when it was first introduced there.9 

12. Pea-Nut. The pea-nut, or ground-nut (Arachis hypogea), 
according to Brunt,’ who wrote in 1818, “was probably intro- 
intrduced from China into the continent of India, Ceylon, and 
into the Malay Archipelago, where, in spite of its now general 
cultivation, it is thought not to be indigenous, particularly from 
the names given it.” Rumphius, however, says it was imported 
from Japan into several of these islands. De Candolle thinks 
that “the Portuguese carried it from Brazil into the islands to 
the south of Asia in the fifteenth century.”™ 

13. Anatto. The anatto, or arnotto (Bizxa orellana), from 
whose seed pulp a famous dyestuff was obtained (now known 
as voucou in French, arnotto in English,) by the Indians of Cen- 





5 De Candolle, Loc. cit., fi 391. 6 Ibid, p. 2go. 
7 De Candolle, p. 143. 8 Ibid., p. 54. 

9 De Candolle, p. 170. 10 Ibid., p. 410. 

1z De Candolle, p. 412, 415. 
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tral and South America, “was one of the first species trans- 
ported from America to the north of Asia and Africa.”” 

14. Alligator Pear. The avocado, or as it is called by folk- 
etymology, “alligator” pear, does not appear to be mentioned 
by Rumphius, but “was introduced into the Sunda Isles in the 
middle of the seventeenth century.” 

15. Papaw. The papaw (Carica papaya) was long thought 
to be a native of Asia or of Africa, but Rumphius reports that 
“the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago considered it an 
exotic plant, introduced by the Portuguese, and gave it names 
expressing its likeness to other species. or its foreign ex- 
traction. ”*3 

16. Cashew. The cashew (Anacardium occidentale) was re- 
garded by Rumphius as of “ancient introduction. by the Portu- 
guese, into the Malay Archipelago from America.’ 

17. Guava. The guava (Psidium guayava) was introduced 
into the East Indies at a comparatively early date, for it was 
found wild there from the sixteenth century, but with every 
evidence of recent naturalization." 

18. Marmalade Plum. The marmalade plum, or mummee 
sapota (Lucuma mammosa), is mentioned by Blanco as having 
been transported to the Philippines. Its insipid taste, as De 
Candolle suggests, may have hindered its spread." 

Some of these plants have been of the greatest importance 
to the natives of the Philippines; others are of less account. 
The American Indian is not. however, represented in this Arch- 
ipelago by his cultivated plants alone. Some strains of his 
blood are to be found in not a few Filipinos. Several towns 
in these islands were garrisoned by soldiers of Spain from Mex- 
ico and Peru, in whose ranks were many American Indian 
slaves and recruits. Zamboango, in Mindanao, was one of such 
garrison towns, and it is quite probable that the natives of 
some portions of that large island, have as much American 
Indian as “Arab” blood in their veins. ‘The transport of slaves 
and “criminals” from various regions of Spanish America to 
the Philippines, brought thither many Indians of divers stocks. 
Says Blumentritt,*® of the view that the so-called Moros are 
mongrels of Arabs and Malays: “With much more reason could 
they be considered the mixed offspring of Malay and Spaniard, 
or Mexican or Peruvian Indians, for the slaves captured by 
them from amongst the Spanish; Mexican and Peruvian regular 
soldiers, far outnumbered all the Arabs that ever came there.” 
The American Indian element in the SRanppines deserves care- 
ful study and investigation. 





12 De Candolle, p. 406. 

13 De Candolle, p. 243. 14 Ibid., p. 124 
15 De Candolle, p. 243. 16 Ibid.. p. 286. 
16 The Philippines (Chicago, 1900), p. 22. 





THE THOORGA AND OTHER AUSTRALIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


BY R. H. MATHEWS, L. S. 
Cor, Member Anthropological Society, Washington, U.S. A. 


For many years I have been studying the languages of the 
Australian Aborigines, and now submit an outline of the gram- 
matical structure of the Thoorga tongue, which is spoken by 
the natives of the Tuross, Clyde, Moruya, and other rivers, 
situated partly in each of the counties St. Vincent and Dam- 
pier, respectively, New South Wales. 

In the Thoorga language I have discovered the use of two 
separate forms for the first person of the dual and plural, one 
of which includes, and the other excludes, the person to whom 
we are speaking. In the following pages, these are distin- 
guished by the contractions “incl.” and “excl.,” respectively. 
This peculiarity has been observed in the dialects of many of 
the islands in Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia. 

Another peculiarity not hitherto reported among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, is the inflection a almost every part of 
speech for number and person. Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and adverbs, are all subject, more or less, 
to this inflection or conjugation. 

Nineteen letters of the English alphabet are sounded, com- 
prising fourteen consonants—b, d, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, t, w, y, 
and five vowels, a, e, i,o, u. Every word is spelled phonetic- 
ally, the letters having the same value as in English, with the 
following qualifications: 

Unmarked vowels have their usual short sound. 

Vowels having the long sound are distinguished by the fol- 
lowing marks; 


a as in fate. i as in pie, oO as in moon. 
4 asinfather. 6 asin pole. ee as in feel. 
ou as in loud. g is hard in every case 


Ng at the beginning of a syllable or word, as Ngi in ngiaga, 
has a peculiar sound, which can be got very nearly by assum- 
ing oo before it, ogngi, and articulating it quickly as one sylla- 
ble. At the end of a syllable, it has substantially the sound of 
ng in sing. 

The sound of the Spanish fi is frequent. 

Dh is pronounced nearly as th in “that,” witha slight sound 
of d preceding it. 

Nh has almost the sound of th in “that,” with an initial 
sound of the n. 

T is interchangeable with d; pwith b; and gwith k, in most 
words where these letters are employed. 
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ARTICLES. 
There is no equivalents of “a” and “the” in the language. 


NOUNS. 

Nouns have three numbers —singular, dual and plural; the 

dual is indicated by the suffix burra, and the plural by burraga. 
Yooifi, a man. 
Yooifiburra, a couple of men. 
Yooifiburraga, several men. 

Gender is sometimes shown by using a different name for 
the male and female, as, Kubbogoobal, a boy; Yandabal,a girl. 
In other instances, words are added to the name of the animal, 
signifying “male” and “female.” Several animals have a dis- 
tinguishing word for the male; thus, the name of the Koongara, 
opossum, is known as kumburrooga, whilst the female is spoken 
ot as koongarakoorooroo. 

The principal cases are the nominative, genitive, and accu- 
sative, but the dative and ablative are abservable in some words. 

There are two nominatives—one merely naming the object, 
as koongara, an opossum, and another to indicate that some 
act is being performed; thus, koongarangga jiroura thunnan— 
the opossum leaves is eating. 

In the genitive, the name of the possessor takes the suffix 
dya, or euphonic variants, and the thing possessed takes 00, 
or its modifications, to agree with the last syllable of the word 
to which it is suffixed: 

Yooifi, a man; warrangan, a boomerang; yooifidya warran- 
ganyoo, a man’s boomerang. 

Any object whatever which belongs to a native, can be in- 
flected for person and number, as follows: 





: Ist Person, my boomerang warrangandhooga 
Singular 4 2d sg thy boomerang warranganyung 
3d » his boomerang warranganyoo 
( our boomerang, incl., warrangangul 
Dual ist Person, ; our enemies excl., warranganyullunga 
2d a your boomerang warranganbool 
3d ’ their boomorang warranganyabool 


Ist Person, 


2d “ 
3d “ 


Plural 


our boomerang, incl., 
our boomerang, excl., 
your boomerang 
their boomerang 


warranganyin 
warranganyinnungga 
warrangandyoor 
warrangangadyen 


The native words in the above example, read “boomerang 
my, boomerang thy, boomerang his,” and so on. 
As far as I can yet learn, the accusate is the same as the 


nominative. 


omitted for want of space. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Examples of the dative and oblative cases are 


Adjectives have the same numbets as the noun they qualify, 
and are placed after it. 
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Wurrafi Koobeejanga, a child small. 
Wurrafiburra Koobeejangamburra, a couple of children small. 
Wurranburraga Koobeejangamburraga, several children small, 


Comparison of adjectives does not follow fixed rules, but 
there are several ways of comparing one quantity or quality 
with another, as: This is good; that is bad. This is strong; 
that also is strong. This is large; that is very large. 

When an adjective is used predicatively, as, jumagambaga— 
I am good—it can be conjugated for number, person and tense, 
the same as an intransitive verb. The following example 
shows the present tense of the indicative mood: 


; Ist Person, I am strong Bulwulwaga 
Singular 2d ‘ Thou art strong Bulwulwee 
3d " He is strong Bulwulwool 
set Person he are strong, incl., Bulwulwung 
Dual Weare strong, excl., Bulwulwungulla 
2d 4 You are strong Bulwulwoola 
3d ™ They are strong Bulwulwurra 
Weare strong, incl., Bulwulwufi 
ist Person, ive are strong, excl,, Bulwulwunga 
Plural - 
2d You are strong Bulwulwan 
3d “ They are strong Bulwulwurraga 


The past and future tenses are omitted, and also the imper- 
ative and conditional moods. It might be preferable to include 
these predicative adjectives among the verbs, but I have thought 
it best to exempl! ‘y them under the present heading, to keep 
all the adjectives together. 


PRONOUNS. 
The nominative and possessive pronouns are as under: 
. 1st Person, I Ngiaga mine Ngiagangool 
Singular | 2d na Thou Indeega Thine Indeegangool 
3d . He Jeenjulla His Jellanudda 
We, incl., Ngiawung Ours, incl., Ngiawungalool 
Dual Ist Person, } We,excl,, Ngiawungulla Ours, excl., Ngiawungalan- 
2d 6 You Indewoo Yours Indewool [gool 
a They Jeenjullowurra Theirs Jellanowurra 
We, incl., Ngiawafi Ours,incl.,Ngiawunyungool 
Plural Ist Person, i We, excl.,Ngiwanga Ours,incl..Ngiawungagool 
. You Indéewan Yours Indeewunungool 
— * They /Jeenjullowur- Theirs Jellanowurraga 
raga 


There are other forms of the above pronouns, meaning “for 
me,” “with me,” “from me,” etc., which extend through the 
three numbers and persons. Pronominal suffixes, in contracted 
forms, are used in great number and variety in the declension 
of nouns, adjectives and verbs, examples of which are given 
under these parts of speech in this paper. The equivalents of 
the demonstrative pronouns, “this” and “that,” are declinable 
for dual and plural number, and also have modifications to ex- 
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press possession. Interrogative pronouns are likewise declin- 
able. There are no relative pronouns. 


VERBS. 


Verbs have three numbers, with the usual persons and tenses. 
There are three principal moods—the indicative, imperative, 
and subjunctive or conditional. The verb stem, and an abbre- 
viated form of the fitting pronoun, aré amalgamated, which 
admits of their being treated as one word for purposes of con- 
Jugation. Space will not allow of more than one example, 
which I shall take at random from the past tense of the indica- 
tive mood: 


2 Ist Person I threw Beengalaga 
Singular;}2d “ Thou threwdst Beengalee 
3d ie He threw Beengalool 
We threw, incl., Beengaboorung 
Dual ist Person } We threw, excl., Beengaboorungulla 
2d ve You threw Beengabooroo 
3d . They threw Beengaboorawurra 
( We threw, incl., Beengabooraufi 
Plural Ist Person ? We threw, excl., Beengaboorainga 
2d ” You threw Beengaburrarun 
3d ” They threw Beengaboorawurraga 


The negative is expressed by ngam, or ngamb, being in- 
fixed between the verb stem and the pronoun, thus: I threw 
not, beengalngambaga, and so on. 

The verb follows the noun, and agrees with it in number: 

Warrangan illeega; a boomerang carry-I, 
Warranganburra illeegool; a pair of boomerangs carry-I. 
Warranganburraga illeegin; several boomerangs carry-I. 

There are variations in the verbal suffixes to convey such 
meanings as, ‘I took from,” “I gave to,” “I caught for,” and 
many others of a similar character. Such modifications, for 
a purpose of giving different shades of meaning, are almost 
endless. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The equivalents of English prepositions are ‘of: two sorts, as 
booroongoona, between; gurroowurro, up (as up a river or 
creek); guddha, down (the river). Another kind comprises 
suffixes to verbs to give them a prepositional meaning; thus, 
instead of having a word for “around,” there is a verb, goo- 
roomboaga, around-go-I, which can be conjugated for number, 
personandtense. Other words signify “across-go-I,” “through 
go-I,” and so on. 

Some prepositions can be conjugated by suffixing an abridged 
form of the proper pronoun: ! 


Ist Person Behind me Bulgandyen 
Singular} 2d “ Behind thee Bulgangoon 
_ Behind him Bulganthoong 
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Behind us, incl., Bulgangullin 
Dual ist Person Behind us, excl., Sulgenaaieese 
eg Behind you Bulgowoolun 
3d i Behind them Bulgawoolanthoo 
Behind us, incl’, Bulganyinnin 
Plural ist Person Behind us, excl., Sulzeagteneck 
_ ae Behind you Bulganthoorung 
i Behind them Bulgadhunnung 
ADVERBS. 


Adverbs may be either (i) primitive words, or, (ii) they may 
be derived from adjectives, or, (iii) an adverbial meaning may 
be obtained by means of verbs: 


(i) Mullee, why; yooka, when or how; yaggoondyooalee, soon. 
(ii) Jummagamanyeen willian, well runs he. 
(iii) annoon-miooga, he goes, I remain; that is, he goes instead of me. 


A few adverbs can be inflected for number and person, like 
nouns and prepositions: 


Ist Person Where am I Wanjeea 
Singular 3 2d $4 Where art thou Wanjaweelee * 
— * Where is he Wanjawinnee 


Where are we, excl., Wanjangooloo 
2d e Where are you Wanjawooloo 
3d . Where are they Wanjawurra 


1st Person Where are we, incl., Wanjanyin 
Plural 


{ra — Where are we, incl., Wanjeengialoongaloo 
Dual 


Where are we, excl., Wanjanyinna 
2d - Where are you Wanjanyoo 
3d . Where are they Wanjanwurraga 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


The number of conjunctions in the Thoorga dialect is very 
limited. 


THE THURRAWAL DIALECT. 


It is intended to furnish a cursory abstract of the Thurrawal 
grammar, for the purpose of showing its affinity to the Thoorga 
tongue. The Thurrawal language is spoken among the rem- 
nants of the native tribes inhabiting the coastal district of New 
South Wales, from Port Hacking southerly to Jervis Bay, where 
they adjoin the Thoorga speaking people. 

The dual and plural numbers of nouns are shown by suffixes: 


Booroo, a kangaroo. 
Booroolallee, a couple of kangaroos. 
Boorooléala, several kangaroos. 


In the human family, different words are used for the mas- 
culine and feminine, as, yooifi, a man; ngurrungal, a woman. 

Among mammals, usually, gender is distinguished by placing 
kowalang after the name of the male, and nunganung after 
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that of the female, as, bunggoo kowalgang; bunggoo nunga- 
nung. For birds, the male has the suffix banhoong, and the 
female nunganung. for certain animals there is a distinguish- 
ing name for males and females. 

There is the nominative case, and the nominative agent, as, 
ngurrungal, a woman; ngurrungalla moondha yoorinya, the 
woman a snake killed. 

The possessive is formed by means of suffix to the name of 
the possessor, and also tothe object possessed, thus: mulyan, 
a eaglehawk, and ngoora, a nest; but we must say mulyangoo- 
lee ngooranhoong for the eaglehawk’s nest. 

The name of any object over which possession can be exer- 
cised by a native, is subject to inflection for number and person: 


Ist Person My head -Wollarnoongyen 
Singular 4 2d sé Thy head .Wollarnoongoon 
3d ° His head -Wollornoonoong 


and so on through the dual and plural. 

The dative is sometimes shown by the suffix oo, as, Bunna- 
bee, a place; Bunnabeeoo, to Bunnabee; ngoora, ‘a camp; 
ngooraoo, to the camp. 

For the oblative they say, Bunnabee-een, from Bunnabee. 
Buddi, a waterhole; buddieen, from the waterhole; ngooraeen, 
from the camp. 

Both the dative and ablative are frequently expressed by a 
modification of the verbs, meaning “I gave to,” “I took from,” 
and many others. Adjectives are declined for dual and plural, 
and are placed after the nouns they qualify: 

Boorroo jilléari, a kangaroo grey. 


Booroolallee jilléaranbool, a pair of kangaroos grey. 
Boorooléala jilléarantha, several kangaroos grey. 


Comparison is effected in a manner similar to the Thoorga, and 
certain adjectives can be conjugated like intransitive verbs. An 
example, in the singular number only, will be given: 


Ist Person Good am I Nuggoongi 
Singularj2d “ Good art thou Nuggoombee 
3d ls Good is he Nuggoong 


Nominative and possessive pronouns are similar in charac- 
ter to the Thoorga, although differing slightly in form. 




















COMMUNAL HOUSES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
BY C. HILL-TOUT. 


The dwellings of the Skokomich (or Skqomic,) were of the 
communal kind, and were very large. Each village contained 
one, and sometimes two, of these communal houses. Some of 
them were of enormous length, extending six hundred feet and 
more. Houses of 200 and 300 feet in length were very com- 
mon. In width they varied from twenty to forty feet, and in 
height from eight to fifteen feet. They were generally made 
of cedar, split into slabs. The boards were held in place by 
wythes or ropes, and there were no windows in the buildings. 
The sunlight and air came through the doors or by the roof, a3 
that part was left open to let the smoke out. They were open 
from end to end, without partitions or divisions of any kind. 
Each family had its own allotted space, at the side of the 
dwelling, and had its own fire. The beds of the family were 
arranged around three sides of a square, with the open part 
toward the fire. They were separated from one another by 
curtains of grass and reeds, which were suspended on two 
sides, but the inner side toward the fire left open. 

The coverings of the poorer were of reed mats, and the pil- 
lows of communal mats rolled up. The wealthy classes had 
blankets made of mountain goat and dressed deer skins. In 
winter it was customary to keep the fires burning all night. 
The housekeeper possessed cooking pots of cedar and basketry. 
Food is served in large shallow troughs or dishes. Smaller 
platters of the same material were in use, likewise spoons, made 
of wood and of bone. Of baskets they had a great variety 

The dress of the Koqomics did not differ from other tribes. 
The men commonly wore high leggings and waistcloths. Over 
their shoulders they wore native blankets. The women wore 
dressed deer skin frocks, which depended from the shoulders 
to below the knees, and sometimes covered the head with a 
plaited conical hat, with broad, sloping brim, which served as 
a receptacle for berries and other small things. These hats 
were figured in red and black paints. 

The canoes of this tribe were made out of solid logs, and 
have a beam of six or seven feet. The thickness of the sides 
is less than an inch. They have five different canoes, each 
called bya special term. Canoe building is quite an art among 
them.—Sce Report of the Ethnological Survey of Canada for rgo0. 
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OBSIDIAN SPEAR POINTS. 


‘Lhe obsidian spear-points, represented in the plate, are from the Easter 
Islands, and were found in connection with the human statues. engraved 
tablets and ancient stone houses, which are so common on those Islands. 
They evidently belonged toa race which suddenly disappeared from the 
islands—a race which was organized into clans, but had one king ruling 
overthem. The images are supposed to be the statues of kings, and were 
placed on platforms facing the sea. These spearheads were fastened to 
































poles abont eight feet long by lashings of hemp, and formed the chief weap- 
ons of the natives. They were thrown to a distance, and were also used as 
a thrusting weapon, much after the manner in which the Zulus use their 
assegais. They are classified according to their shape, as follows : 


Fic. 1, narrow leaf; fig. 2, wide, round pointed; fig. 3, narrow and long pointed ; fig. 4, 
narrow, spade-shaped; fig. 5, broad, straight-edged; fig.6, smooth, round-edged; fi 
7, broad, fan-shaped ; fig. 8, concave and convex-sided ; fig. 9, long, sharp-pointed. 


The shape and size were dependent upon the individual taste and skill, 
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HUMAN FIGURES IN AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 
ART COMPARED. 


The study of sculptured art in America has always proved 
very interesting, although it has never been taken up with as 
much thoroughness as is desirable. There are afew specimens 
which have been gathered into the cabinets of private collect- 
ors, and these have been studied and compared with one an- 
other; but those specimens which have been gathered into the 
museums, and have been described by the museum reports, have 
never received as much attention as they deserve. Now, it is 
because of the fact that they seem to be neglected, that we 
shall give a brief review 
of the specimens of sculp- 
ture thus far discovered, 
and shall draw a compar- 
ison between them and 
the specimens which have 
‘been discovered in other 
countries. We shall, how- 
ever confine ourselves to 
those specimens which 
represent the human fig- 
ure, leaving out those 
which have animal sem- 
blances, and those which 
are mainly symbols. 

I. In reference to the 
geographical distribu- 
nt tion of these figures, we 

would say that they are 
Fig. 1—Mythologic Figures, found in every part of the Fig. 2. 
from Rocks in Arizona. continent; some of them /#eb/o /dol. 
carved out of wood, others out of stone, and still others en- 
graved upon shell; many are drawn in outline upon the rocks, 
a few pictured upon the walls of houses, and still others drawn 
upon bark or painted upon tents. 

Human figures are also very common in Oriental countries, 
in Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, and even in China. In 
these countries they form important features of ancient art, 
and are frequently described, though seldom has there been a 
comparison between them and those found in America. 

These representations of the human figure, when treated 
ethnographically, illustrate the difference between the native 
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tribes, in their way of conceiving of the human form, and of 
representing it: 1. The wild tribes of the far north, generally 
draw the human figure, as well as animals, tents and boats, in 
outline on ivory, very muchas did the cave-dwellers of Europe, 
but they distinguished between the human beings and demons, 
as one can easily see who studies the drawings. 2. The hunt- 
ers around the Great Lakes alsodrewthe human figure in outline, 
but they made them express activities, andcombined them in 
pictographs, so as to conveya meaning by thém. 3. The stone 
grave people were accustomed to make semblances of the hu- 
man figure upon shell gorgets, but generally represented them as 
dancing, and en- 
gaged in some relig- 
ious ceremony, 
though they are 
draped in the usual 
style, and show what 
kind of costumes the 
tribes were accus- 
tomed to wear. 

4. The people of 
the Atlantic coast 
were accustomed to 
bury copper plates in 
the mounds,on which 
human figures were 
engraved, some of 
which have been ex- 
humed and de- 
scribed. These fig- 
ures are represented 
in outline, but they 
frequently have 
wings emanating 
from the shoulders _ 5 
and the beaks of “% 3—Sus Worshipper, from the Gulf States. 
birds, instead of human faces. They evidently were mytho- 
logic figures. 5. Further south, throughout the Gulf States, 
there were formerly human figures kept in the dead houses. 
They were carved out of wood, and some of them were very 
hideous in their appearance. 6. There are also many pottery 
vessels throughout this region in the human shape. Some of 
these are very grotesque and comical, others are suggestive of 
sun-worship. Pottery pipes were common among the Iroquois, 
and many stone pipes have been found in Ohio made in the 
human shape. 

7. Among the pueblos, human figures were frequently drawn 
upon the rocks and walls, and the altars and frameworks which 
represented their religious ceremonies. These were covered 


























HUMAN FIGURES IN AMERICAN ART. II 


with drapery of many kinds. 8. The Navajoes are accustomed 
to make sand- painting, in which the human form is represented 
by a great variety of colors. These are personifications of the 
Nature divinities, and are very interesting and often beautiful. 
The rainbow has a human semblance, and the arch of the sky is 
' by them, as well as by the Egyptians, represented as a female 
figure, whose arms and feet are upon the earth, but whose body 
spans the sky. 9. Onthe northwest coast, human figures are 
very common. They are carved out of wood, and represent 
the ancestors of the people. They are also mingled with ani- 
mals and birds, which represent the mytholcgy of the people. 
Volumes might be written on the significance of these totem- 
poles, and the human figures contained in them. 
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Fig. 4—Pottery Vase in Shape of Human Head. 


10. The Aztecs had many carved images, which represented 
the human form in various shapes, and with a great variety of 
adornments. 11. The same is true of the people who dwelt in 
Central America, for here we find, as we have seen, many por- 
traits, statues and sculptured columns, some of which are su 
posed to represent priests and kings, others represent the Na- 
ture divinities. There was a system of mythology here which 
consisted in the personification of Nature powers, and, as a 
result, every force in nature was represented by the human face 
or form. The sun and moon were supposed to have faces, and 
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to be looking out of the sky. The rain, also, had a human face, 
and the rain-drop was represented by the eye, The lightning 
was generally represented by the serpent, but it was controlled 
by divinities bearing human forms. The codices are full of 
pictographs of human beings in various attitudes, some of them 
riding upon crooked serpents and emptying vases of water 
from the sky. Others are seen falling from the sky, headtore- 
most, and landing in great vessels, which are supported by 
coiled serpents. The hieroglyphs of Central America are made 
up largely of human faces, mingled with hands and feet. 
Strange to say, the entire sea- 
son is represented in America, 
as it was in the far east, by the 
human form, which resembles 
that seen in the old-fashioned 
almanacs. Every monthinthe 
year was represented by differ- 
ent parts of the body; every 
constellation in the sky, also, 
st being suggestive of the differ- 
ent activities of the human 
frame. 12. Thecalendarstones 
in Mexico have a human face 
looking out from the cen- 
ter, and a serpent forming 
& he Meats 
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Fig. 5—Pueblo Doll, with Sky Symbols 


the circumference; but in Central Amer- 

ica, the human face is seen upon the walls 

of the temples, supported by staves, ar- 

en in em at of crosses. ie FS S33 
aces, or masks, are so placed that the = = \\ aso 
sun shines in upon Hod at various sea- 2 ©)ya)\ ‘wieelie 2 
sons of the year, and lights them up by Zip 6. Hicrogivphs from 
its rays. Palenque. 


13. Nosuchsun masks have been seen in Mexico, though the 
calendar stone of Mexico represents the sun under semblance 
of a human face. These sun-masks are to be distinguished 
from the human figures which are sculptured upon the columns 
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and upon the slabs. Recently there have been brought to light 
a new series of sculptured stele, in which human forms are 
represented, but covered with a great variety of ornaments, 
some of which were designed to be symbols, and others to rep- 
resent drapery that was common. These are very suggestive 
of the stage of civilization that had been reached, as the 
drapery is very elaborate and the ornaments are so numerous, 
that we are impressed with the magnificence which must have 
prevailed among the ruling classes. 

The descriptions of these slabs are given by Teobert Maler, 
who discovered them, as follows : 





Fig. 7—Human Effigies, from Mexico. 


These figures are connected with the ancient altars, shrines, statues 
aud stele. No “find” has been equal to this since those made by 
M. Habel, and perhaps not since J. L. Stephens discovered the remark- 
able statues and palaces at Copan. No one can see these figures 
without realizing something of the barbaric magnificence which existed. 
The costumes of the kings, queens and priesfs were very gorgeous. They 
help us to realize the variety of the personal decoration and ornaments 
of these statues, which represent divinities or heroes, or to understand the 
significance of their different attitudes, Ofone thing we are certain: the 
splendor of the palaces and temples have been underestimated by many 
modern archzologists, and were not exaggerated by the Spanish historians, 
as many have supposed, for the very symbols which are contained in these 
sculptures, show that Egyptians and Babylonians of the early dynasties, 
had their counterparts in America, except as one studies the specimens of 
art preserved in their statues. 

One of the most important objects discovered was a circular sacrificial 
stone with an elaborate bas relief on the upper surface, supported by three 
square pillars, each having ten glyphs on its front face; this was called the 
altar. Near this several stele were discovered. The following is 
a description of them: 
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“The preserved relief represents the front view of a male figure, with 
an oval, beardless face carved in very high relief. Upon the brow is placed 
the serpent’s head, the upper row of teeth forming a diadem, Above the 
serpent’s head isthe turban, from the center of which rises the ornamented 
feather-holder and the plumes of the feathers proceeding from it fall to the 
right and left. The god is clothed in a tunic reaching to his feet, erna- 
mented with delicately incised Maltese crosses and finished at the neck by 
a cape of scales. In his right hand the god holds feathers, and his left lies 
on the medallion of the cape. 


14. In Guatemala, there are tablets or slabs which represent 
human faces looking out from the sky, surrounded by vines 


Fig. 8—Ildot, from Guatemala. 


and various forms of vegetation, while persons are below it 
lifting up their hands in supplication, their prayers being rep- 
resented by vines, with nodes in the vines. A description of 
these is given in the book on “Myths and Symbols. 

15. The discovery of statues and idols at Pantaleon, in Gua- 
temala, a number of years ago, with faces distorted as if by old 
age. was made known through one of the Smithsonian reports, 
but no explanation of their object was given, and it is still un- 
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certain what their intent was. 16. About the same time, there 
were brought to light, in the West India Islands, a number of 
carved objects which represented human creatures in the atti- 
tude of swimming, but bearing upon their backs great humps. 
These were supposed to represent the island divinities, and 
were very suggestive symbols, as most of the islands have a 
mountain peak in thecenter of them. Thése images are called 
Zemes, and are worshipped as idols. 

17. Now, all these figures are very curious and interesting, and 
are worthy of attention for several reasons, bbut especially be- 
cause they show the stage of art which had been reached by 
the natives, and because they show the different conceptions 
which were entertained, There are, to be sure, occasionally 
those which puzzle the archzelogist and baffle explanation. 
Among these we would place the figures found at Pantaleon, 
The following is the description of them given by J. F. Brans- 
ford, who discovered them in 1882: 

“The objects are all of black basalt. They were arranged 
around a fountain, 
in a courtyard, and 
were very similar in 
style. The finest of 
these, in size and 
workmanship, was 
No. 1, shown in fig- 
ures 2,3. and 4. This 
was found in a low 
mound on a hill, in 
the hacienda San 
Juan, about seven 
miles north-west of 
Pantaleon. Sefior 
Salas informed us 
that a sculpture sim- 
ilar in size and de- 
Fig. 9—God of the Airand Sea, from Peru. oe ~~ onc} 
left at the mound. The figure was in high relief, fronting a 
tablet 50 inches high, 43 wide, and gin thickness. A crest 
rose 17 inches from the upper edge of the tablet, making the 
total height of the object 67 inches.. It was in a state of excel- ; 
lent preservation, the only serious defect being the loss of the 
greater portion of the nose. The quiet strength and simplicity : 
of the face, is something new in the art of the ancient Ameri- 
cans. It was well formed, the lines simple and clear cut, and; 
without a shadow of the conventional. Majesty was so plainly | 
stamped on the countenance, that it was known by the Indians 
as El] Rey—The King. The brow, the eyes and the nose, as: 
far as could be judged, were in good shape and proportion.; 
The mouth was hard, and the chin firm and full of character 
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On the head wasa turban, with a banded edge coming well 
down on the brow. On the front of the turban, an elaborate ar- 
rangement of plumes was secured by a double band, knotted 
in front. Lying on its left side, supported by the band, was 
the mask of a human face, nearly half the size of that of El 
Rey. This mask, the earrings, and the gorget suspended by 
the necklace, were probably chalchiuetls, as we may well imag- 
ine that a man of his consequence would naturally choose the 
favorite green stone wherewith to adorn his person. As a 
background for the mask, was apparently a broad leaf—it was 
too broad to have been a feather—supported in turn by two 
others of similar design. These may have been beaten gold, 
worked into the form of broad ‘eaves or plumes. If the last 
were furnished by 
that royal bird, the 
quetzal, our cazique 
surely rejoiced in a 
headdress which, in 
gorgeous brilliancy, 
left nothing to be 
desired.” 

18. There were 
human figures in Pe- 
ru, the most inter- 
esting of which is 
the one which was 
seen by E.G. Squier, 
sculptured upon one 
of the massive gate- 
ways at Cuzco. 

The figure given 
represents the god 
of the air and of the 
sea, which,: accord- 
ing to the Peruvian 
mythology, had hu- 
man forms but with 
animal attributes, and were consequently very grotesque in 
their appearance. It will be noticed, however, that the my- 
thology of Peru was very different from that of Central Amer- 
ica and the northwest coast. 

II. We see, then, from the various and diverse figures, that 
there was a tribal style of art in America which came from the 
tribal divisions and mythologies. But the question is, whether 
there was a style which was peculiar to the continent and can 
be called American. This question is important, for it may 
help to solve certain problems which are constantly coming 
up. Among these problems, the chief is the one which relates 
to the contact with other continents during prehistoric times. 

Many years ago the opinion was held by many that the 





Fig, 1o— Winged Figure, from the Mounds. 
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Mound Builders were the lost tribes of Israel, and it was ar- 
gued that there were so many customs and objects which re- 
sembled those of the Jews, which could be accounted for in no 
other way. A similar theory has arisen in reference to the 
Egyptians, for it is claimed, especially by Leplongeon, that 
there were many specimen; of art, especially in Central Amer- 
ica, like those whigh were common in Kgypt. 

Very recently the theory has been broached, that the statues 
and human figures in Central America proved that Buddhism had 
reached this continent before the time of its discovery. Now, 
all these theories have been based mainly upon the presence of 
human figures in America, and upon their resemblance to those 
which are common in the early art of Egypt and India. There 
might be added to this, the thought that there are winged 
circles which resemble those which were common in Egypt 
and were afterwards common also throughout Europe, and be- 
came associated with the thoughts of ei in Christian lands, 
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Fig. 11— Winged Circle, on Temple at Palenque. 


The latter may not seem to be of any importance, and yet it 
brings up the whole question of the origin of art, and especially 
of religious art, and it may be well to include everything in 
Am rca which may have a bearing upon the subject. 

It will be remembered that human figures are very common 
in the sculptured art of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, In- 
dia, and Greece. In Babylonia and Assyria these figures are 
often represented as furnished with wings, but in Egypt, India 
and Greece, they are generally without wings. The winged 

svmbol is, to be sure, very common in Egypt, and winged 
bulls are common in Assyria, but in the majority of lands of 
the east human figures are represented as without wings. In 
America there are many human figures with wings, but they 
are found mainly among the uncivilized tribes, such as the 
mound-building tribes of the Mississippi valley, and the Pueb- 
los of New Mexico. In all those cases, where human figures 
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are tarnished with wings, they represent mythologic creatures 
and not human persons or attributes. In Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, wings are suggestive of royalty and power, and perhaps 
convey the idea that the king rules by divine power... It was 
in Baby lon that Ezekiel, the prophet, saw the eagle, the lion, 
the ox and the human face all united in one symbol, in his vision. 
And it was also in that kingdom that palaces were guarded 
by winged bulls aud winged lions. The priests were repre- 
sented as having wings upon their shoulders and beaks upon 
their heads. It is to be noted, however, that in Fgypt 
the priests never have wings, The same is true in Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. Now these facts are important, 
for they help us to recognize the distinctions between the 
various nations, in their methods of representing kingly power. 
There are, to be sure, statues of kings in Babylonia with 
altars in front of them, which resemble the statues or por- 
trait columns at Copan, as these have altars before them. But 
the drapery and the ornamentation which cover the human 
figures are very different—in fact as different as are the coun- 
tenances and forms of the kings themselves. There are a 
few statues on the facades of the palace at Palenque, which 
have faces resembling the face of Buddha, and the attitude is 
the same as that which Buddha sometimes takes—an atti- 
tude with the legs drawn and crossed—but the resemblance 
ceases with these two coincidences. There were four attitudes 
which Buddha assumed, each one of which represents his 
official activities. One of these represents Buddha teaching, 
with his two open palms on his knees; another is Buddha 
learning, with his hands entirely closed; another represents 
Baddha meditating, with both hands open on his knees; an- 
other, Buddha is believing and convinced, the knees expanded 
with hands held upward; another, with Buddha demonstra- 
ting, with thumb and index finger touching. Now these points 
are important, because of their bearing upon the question of 
contact between the two continents. 

It is well known that certain parties have claimed that 
the American art was greatly influenced by the Egyptians, and 
this proved that there was contact between Egypt and Amer- 
ica in prehistoric times. The chief advocate of this theory 
was ‘the famous LePlongeon, who discovered a recumbent 
figure in Central America, which he called Chacmool, and 
claimed that it resembled the statue of Bacchus. But the 
statue of Bacchus was not common in Egypt, nor was any such 
statue of Bacchus common in Greece. The argument fails in 
this case, as it fails in every case where analogies between 
the human figures are treated. 

The Egyptian civilization did not reach as far as America, 
nor did Egyptian art have any effeet upon American art, and 
yet there are certain remarkable coincidences between the cus- 
toins, habits and ways of the eastern nations and the Amer- 
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ican nations, which cannot fail to bring up the question of con- 
tact over and over again. It is singular that the resemblances 
should be noticed in connection with the human form, for the 
Egyptian faces have no resemblance to the Maya races. 

If it had been the customs and the traditions which were in 
dispute, instead of the human figure, the decision would be 
more uncertain. To illustrate: Circumcision was in usage 
among the Egyptians, the Hebrews, and was common even in 
Central America among the Mayas. Sun worship was also 
common among the Egyptians, the Semitics and the Mayas, 
but there is no proof of contact, for the worship was too com- 
mon, The same reasoning might be used in the case of other 
countries, for circumcision is a rite common to all nationsin hot 
climates. 

Le Plongeon makes an argument on the similarity be- 
tween the terrace pyramids and the palaces in Yucatan and 
those in Babylon. The pyramids were in terraces, and the 
palaces were built with long aud narrow rooms, with arched 
corridors about the rooms, and open courts in the center. But 
these arguments will not apply to Egypt, for the pyramids and 
palaces of Egypt were very different from those of Babylon. 

The calendar system of the Mayas and the Egyptians have 
been referred to, but the Mayas divided their civil year into 
eighteen months of twenty days, while the Egyptians divided 
theirs into twelve months of thirty days. The Mayas hada 
system of fives and twenties, and thirteen was their sacred 
number, while the Egyptians had a system of fives and tens, 
and seven was their sacred number, as well as among the He- 
brews, Hindoos, Chaldeans and Indo-Europeans. Virgins of 
the sun were common among the Mexicans and Peruvians. 
They were priestesses, and dwelt in what might be called a 
convent or monastery. Virgins were common in Rome, but 
no one claims that the Latin race ever reached Central Amer- 
ica. These must be regarded as remarkable coincidences. 
They are to be put down in the same list with the symbol of 
the hand, which was common in India as in New Mexico. In 
India it was used to remind the gods of the vow and prayer, 
but there is no evidence that it had this significance among the 
Cliff-dwellers. 

The symbol of the mastodon’s head, among the hierogly ph- 
ics of Mexico, has been referred to, but it has beea denied that 
any such symbol can be found. There isa god with an ele- 
phant’s head in India and in Siam, but the whole bédy is always 
represented, with the head and trunk of the elephant substi- 
tuted for the human head, Nosuch figure has ever been found 
in America, 

There are other coincidences more remarkable than these: 
The cosmic egg; the serpent; the suastika hooked cross; the 
story of the deluge; the re-creation of the earth; the use of 
red paint; the presence of jade; the peculiar, forms of altars; 
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the resemblance between the divinities and their offices; es- 

pecially the appearance of a mother with a child in her arms 

on the facades of Palenque; but these are all so indefinite and 

so varied, that they only confuse rather than give force to the : 
argument, so that at present it must be left an open question, 
whether there was contact between the two continents in pre- 
historic times or not. The argument against the influence of 
Egyptians on American art has been summarized by Prescott, 

as follows: 

“The sculptures on the Palenque buildings are in relief, 
unlike the Egyptian, which are usually in intaglio. The Egyp- 
tians were not very successful in their representations of the 
human figure, which are on the same invariable model, always 
in profile, from the greater facility of execution this presents 
over the front view. The full eye is placed on the side of the 

head, while the countenance is similar in alland perfectly des- 

titute of expression. The Palenque artists were equally awk- 
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Fig.12—Manitou Face on Palace Facade, at Uxmal. 


ward in representing the various attitudes of the body, which 
they delineated also in profile. But the parts were executed 
with much correctness, and sometimes gracefully; the costume 
is rich and various; and the ornamental headdress—typical, 
perhaps, like the Aztec, of the name and condition of the 
p«rty—conforms in its magnificence to the oriental taste. The 
countenance is various, and often expressive. The contour of 
the head is, indeed, most extraordinary, describing almost a 
semicircle from the forehead to the top of the nose, and con- 
tracted towards the crown, either from the artificial pressure : 
p'acticed by many of the aborigines, or from some preposter- 
ous notion of ideal beauty. But, while superior in the execu- 
tion of the details, the Palenque artist was far inferior to the 
Egyptian in the number and variety of the objects displayed 
by him, which, on the Theban temples, comprehended animals 
as well as men, and almost every conceivable object of use or 
elegant art. 
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The hieroglyphics are too few on the American buildings to 
authorize any decisive inference. On comparing them, how- 
ever, with those of the Dresden codex, probably from the same 
quarter of the country, with those on the monument of Xochi- 
ralco, and with the ruder picture-writing of the Aztecs, it is not 
easy to discern anything which indicates a common system. 
Still less obvious is the resemblance to the Egyptian charac- 
ters, whose refined and delicate abreviations approach almost 
to the simplicity of an alphabet. Yet, the Palenque writing 
shows an advanced stage of art, and, though somewhat clumsy, 
intimates by the conventional and.arbitrary forms of the hier- 
oglyphics, that it was symbolical and perhaps phonetic in its 
character.” —Prescott, Vol. Il., pp. 404-405. 

III. This leads us to consider the character of aboriginal 
art in America. In doing so, we shall leave out all those speci 
mens which are found among the uncivilized tribes of the 
North, and confine ourselves to those which are common among 
' the so-called civilized races of Central America and of Peru. 
We maintain that these are fully equal to specimens which 
have been exhumed from the mounds of Nineveh and other 
localities in Babylonia, which represent the art of those coun- 
tries at the opening of history. The casts of many of these 
specimens have been brought to this country, and are now in 
museums alongside of casts which represent the specimens of 
art found in the cities of Central America, and so furnish the 
opportunities for a comparison. These specimens, which ‘are 
presented in plaster casts, do not give the same impression as 
the original sculptures in stone would. The study of the casts, 
however, give opportunity for comparing the art of the historic 
countries with that which has been found in the prehistoric 
cities in Central America. 

The casts from Babylon and Assyria pay? represent 
huge animal figures, such as human-headed bulls, bird-headed 

riests, and other objects which are known to have guarded or 
fined the walls of ancient palaces of Babylon. They are gen- 
erally marked with great simplicity, and yet are very signifi- 
cant, as they give the same impression of kingly power that 
they did when standing in the dvorways of the palaces and 
lining the walls of the long, narrow rooms. The faces present 
the features of kings and priests, notwithstanding the animal 
forms on which they are placed, and at the same time they 
show the national type of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Among the casts of Central America there are occasionally 
animal forms, but the most of them are so grotesque and com- 
plicated, that one can hardly make out the animal which was in- 
tended to be represented. They are evidently mythologic, 
and are full of a latent symbolism which only the natives could 
understand. 

We are impressed, in studying these casts, with the very 
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peculiar style of art which prevailed among the ancient peo- 
ple. There were elaborate figures carved in relief upon the 
facades, which represented the.serpent figure as stretching 
from one end of the palace to the other, with an imitation of 
lattice-work within the folds of the serpent, but a human face 
is seeu looking out from the jaws of the serpent at the corner 
of the building. The Manitou face is often seen as an orna- 
ment on the facades. This face has a glaring eye and a pecu- 
liar hooked nose, resembling the trunk of the tapir; at its end 
is a circle, causing it to resemble the ornament common in Ja- 
pan, the ears and the mouth of the Manitou being hidden by a 
number of grotesque ornaments. The tiger, the owl and the 
turtle, and other animals, are represented on the facades of 
the palaces, but the human faces, of gigantic size, are seen 
looking out from tine walls near the foundations of the pyramids 
and the palaces, aad these are much more impressive than are 
those representing animals. The following specimens of the 
human figure are worthy of attention, because they represent 
a style of art which is in great contrast to that which pre- 
vailed in other countries, independent of mythology: 

1. Idols or human figures are seen over the doorways of 
palaces at Palenque, their heads covered with great plumes, 
which fall down to the feet and almost hide the form from 
view, These show the custom which prevailed among the war- 
riors and kings, of wearing great plumes as signs of royalty. 

2. There are, as we have shown already, many portrait col- 
umns at Copan in which the human figure is very prominent. 
The face looks out from the center of the column, while above 
it is the crotalus jaw. and the glaring eye of the snake, and 
above this a great variety of ornaments and figures; while be- 
low the face are seen necklaces and capes, and armlets and 
wristlets, and skirts which cover the body and almost hide it 
from view with the richness of their ornaments; and yet, the 
mingling of serpents and animal forms make the figure ghastly 
and hideous to the cultivated eye. Some of these images are 
finished in the round; their limbs stand out boldly, and show 
that the kings and priests were well fed. The feet are thick 
and short and clumsy—almost as thick as those of the Chinese 
women; but they are covered with moccasins, which are richly 
adorned with jewels. There is also a network of lacing upon 
the limbs, which shows the skill of the weaver. 

3.. There are human figures upon the piers of the palaces 
at Palenque, which are not so elaborately dressed, and are more 
natural in their proportions. They, however, have the same 
general characteristics as those found upon the facades and 
the portrait columns. These probably represent the different 
divinities which were worshipped, and yet they show the skill 
of the artist in reresenting the human form. 

4. There are also idols in Central America which have very 
little drapery orornamentuponthem. These are‘finished in the 
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round. Some of them are represented in attitudes which aré 
very suggestive, and were designed to convey a meaning to 
the people. These idols were placed near the temples, and 
may have been worshipped. 

5. There are animal-headed seats or thrones in Central 
America. There is, however, a bas-relief in stone, at Palenque, 
which represents a man nearly naked, seated cross-legged upon 
an animal headed throne, and a woman in front of him draped 
in a very rich garment, which is woven after a pattern which 
seemed to have been common inthat country. She is holding 
in her hands apparently a mask, or headdress, furnished with 
plumes. The significance of this group is unknown, but the 
costumes and the faces are such as-are common in this region, 
and are totally unlike any found in Egypt or in India, 

6. Another bas-relief was found by J. L. Stephens in the 
temple called Casas de Piedra, at Palenque. This temple was 





Fig. 13—Winged Figure at Cozumel. 


a shrine, and the bas-relief was upon the back wall and faced 
the doors. It represented a human figure seated upon a globe, 
the globe resting upon an animal-headed throne. But the 
seated figure was dressed like a chief, with a short kilt or skirt, 
having one leg drawn up, the other resting upon the globe. 
Its attitude is graceful and somewhat commanding, but its 
form and face have no resemblance whatever to the Egyptian 
or Hindoo princes or kings. In fact, when we look at the faces 
of these Maya kings and princes, we are struck with the con- 
trast which they present to the kings of the east, far more than 
we are with the resemblances, for they nearly all have the re- 
treating forehead and the curved nose, which is the most prom- 
inent feature, and which seems to have been a feature which 
the artists took particular pains to display. 

These features are as distinctive and peculiar to Central 
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American art, as are the passive features of Buddha to the 
Buddhistic art, and as are the heavily-bearded figures to the 
Babylonian art, or the conventional figures to the Egyptian art. 
They, however, represent peculiarities which were natural and 
ethnical, and so are valuable for the information which they 
furnish with reference to the people who built these monu- 
ments. 

7. There are colossal bas-reliefs at Palenque which illus- 
trate this point even better than the seated figures. Two 
groups of these were seen by Stephens, one on either side of 
the stairway which led to the palace, all of them filling up the 
space between the ground and the sills of the palace. They 
were carved on stone, in bas-relief, nine or ten feet high, and 
in a position slightly inclined backward, apparently looking 
upward to the door of the palace. They are adorned with 
headdresses and necklaces, with a peculiar skullcap upon the 
head, and no plumes above the cap. ‘The design in anatomi- 
cal proportions is faulty, but there is a force of expression 
about them which shows the skill of the artist.” 

Some have thought that the retreating forehead was a sign 
of royalty, and that artificial means were used, perhaps in in- 
fancy, to secure this. But in these two bas-reliefs the seated 
figures resemble captives, and they have retreating foreheads. 

8. There is another bas-relief, in stucco, at Palenque, which 
represents a king standing, with a crown upon his head, and 
above the crown waving plumes, while upon his shoulders is a 
cape set with jewels, and a breastplate; about his loins a tunic, 
probably a leopard skin; he holds in his hands a staff or scep- 
tre; at his feet are seated two naked figures, cross-legged— 
probably captive kings.—Szee Stephens’ “Incidents of Travel in 
Central America,” p. 311. 

g. There is another bas-relief in stucco on one of the piers 
of the palace at Palenque, which represents aking and a queen, 
both dressed in the usual royal attire, and both of them hold- 
ing in their hands the crooked form of a serpent, which was 
in this country a symbol of great significance. 

10. Two standing figures were seen by Stephens on the 
piers of Casas de Piedra, each of which has a child in its arms, 
resembling the Virgin Mary, and yet they are clothed in the 
usual costume, with plumes upon their neads and fringed gar- 
ments about their loins, and a peculiar symbol in their hands. 

11. The tablet of the cross, at Palenque, contains two bu- 
man figures, both of them with their faces toward the cross. 
They are dressed in garments which were probably made of 
cotton cloth, but it is arranged in folds about their body and 
has arich appearance. One of them has a baton in his hand, 
the other is holding up an offering to the bird which stands on 
the head of the cross, There are masks in front of these figures 
with human features, and many human faces are seen upon 
either side of the tablet. 


























ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 





THe Hermes RESTORED.—The recovery of the shipload of 
the works art, so strangely preserved to us by the sea-god, has 
been going on. The best of the statues discovered was a splen- 
did bronze statue of Hermez, preserved in fragments. The 
fragments at Athens have been cleaned, and the statue partly 
restored, temporarily. The restoration of it may possibly be 
done a: Vienna, by Herr Wilhelm Sturm, the restorer of the 
archzological collections of the imperial palace. Herr Sturm 
goes on to describe the method of restoration, as follows: 

“In fitting together the statue, the experience will be use- 
ful gained in the case of a large bronze statue of an athlete, 
Ephesus, which is now in the collection of the Imperial Palace 
at Vienna. The method is this: the fragments are bound to- 
gether on their inner surface by strips of brass, and screws of 
the same metal, and in such a way that the latter do not pro- 
ject at all on the outer surfsce, but rather are rendered entirely 
invisible by the coating of patina. When the preserved frag- 
ments have been thus bound together, the hollow form of the 
body thus formed is fitted by brass pins upon a skeleton of 
tinned iron, extending through the trunk, arms and legs. 

“For setiing up the whole, there will be considered a bronze 
base, in which, without technical difficulties, a hollow can be 
made, corresponding to the leaded projection at the lower ex- 
tremity of the leg, on which the statue stands.” 

In Vienna , the precious statue will be deposited in the pri- 
vate rooms of the Imperial Archeological Museum, immedi- 
ately on arrival; will be accessible to no unauthorized person, 
and will have the same protection as is furnished to the treas- 
ures of the Imperial Palace; and of this, both the Greek repre- 
sentatives, and especially His Excellency, Mr. Manos, the Greek 
Ambassador at the Imperial Court, may be assured.—7he Jast 
No. of the Jahrbuch des Kats. Dent. Inst. 


00 
THE SACS AND FOXES. 


An article in the Folklore Journal for October and Novem- 
ber, 1901, gives a new and interesting resumé of the mythology 
of these tribes. It shows that there is considerable resem- 
blance between this mythology and that of the Ojibwas, and 
yet it is original and peculiar to this tribe, and must have 
arisen while they were in Wisconsin, where the cobwebs were 
formerly seen filling the air, and forming filaments which might 
be taken to be shrouds for the cloud-divinities. This people 
were lovers of Nature, and were very imaginative. Their my- 
thology is very fanciful. 
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THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


Explorations on the northwest coast have been going on for 
several years, under the auspices of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, the results of which will be soon 
published. The parties who have done the most work, are Dr. 
Franz Boas, James Teit, H. I. Smith, Livingston Farrand, Dr. 
Rowland B. Dixon, Dr. A. L. Kroeber, and Berthold Laufer. 
The result is that many resemblances between the cultures of 
the Siberian tribes and the northwestern American Indians 
have been traced, and the probability is that the Ainus and 
the Tennehs will be shown to have many things in common, 
as our correspondent, Father Morice, suggests in his article. 


ae 
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HOUSES AMONG THE HURONS. 


Formerly the houses were made on the communal plan 
with long, narrow huts made of bark and saplings with a 
door in either end, but they gave up their old style and took 
to building after the manner of the early French settlers, 
log and board houses which were disposed in double rows 
along narrow lanes and were divided into rooms. 

Each household consists of a single family comprising 
only a few persons, but is at present very unlike the patriarchal 
household of their ancestors wherein eight or ten or as many 
as twenty-four families lived under one roof. 

The old clan system was such that a child belonged to its 
clan first and to its parents afterwards. The clans were re- 
lated to one another throughout the whole tribe and the child 
was provided for by the clans, but the inheritence of its 
parents was distributed among the clan. The old Huron style 
of dress consisted of a short skirt, leggings and mocassins, but 
it has changed to the modern style. (See the report of the 
ethnological survey of Canada, Igol, article by Leon Gerin. 


++ ++ 
++ 


The Open Court for February, 1902, has an article on the 
Mysteries of Mythra, by Prof. Franz Cumont, and another 
on Indian Burial Customs, by Dr. William Thornton Parker. 


The Biblical World for January, 1902, has an article on 
Grinding in Ancient and Modern Palestine, by Prof. Gustaf 
Dalman, P. H. B., DD., Leipzig. 


The American Architect for Feb. 1, has an article on The 
Hermes Recovered Near Anticythera, by Arthur Stoddard 
Cooley, reprinted from the Boston Transcript. Also on Exca- 
vations Near Cairo, with the belief that a Buddhist Mission 
went from India to Egypt about 250 B. C. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES.—An arti- 
cle on this subject, by Prof. Geo. MacCurdy, reports thirty- 
three colleges and universities in which anthropology is taug h} 
as tollows: Beloit, Bellevue, Boston University, Brown Univer- 
sity, Clark University, Columbian University, Washington, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Dartmouth, Georgetown, Har- 
vard, New York, Ohio State, Chicago, California, Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Indiana. Bloomington, Kansas, Lawrence, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska (Lincoln), Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Vermont ( Burlington),Wisconsin (Madison), Western Reserve 
(Cleveland), Willamette (Oregon), Yale (New Haven), Phil- 
lipps’ Academy. 

The department is an adjunct of Sociology in 9, Philosophy, 
in 5. Psychology in 3, Geology in 5, Medicine in 1. 

Philipps Academy, at Andover, has two instructors and a 
collection of 40,000 specimens. In addition to this report, it 
is well to state that a large number of smaller colleges, such 
as Carroll College at Waukesha, Wisconsin, and some of the 
Normal Schools, are giving considerable attention to the sub- 
ject. Tne museums are also establishing lecture courses, and 
the prospect is that the department will, before long, be repre- 
sented in all colleges. 

Any college which does not have Anthropology taught as 
a part of the curriculum, will be considered behind the timés. 


a 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES. 

In connection with the above, it is well to state that the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN has been recognized as authority from 
the outset, and complete sets are now in the libraries of the 
majority of the institutions mentioned. Other journals have 
risen since it was established, but as it was first in the field, 
and has since been sustained by prominent archzologists, it is 
still sought for, and back numbers are picked up closely. 

The fact that the magazine has been published in the inte- 
rior, where the majority of prehistoric works are to be found, 
the subjects treated have been chiefly those which relate to the 
antiquities of this continent, as compared with those of other 
continents; in other words, archzology has been the chief de- 
partment. Still, mythology, linzuistics and ethnology have 
received marked attention. Physical anthropology has not 
been represented to any extent, though the reports of excava- 
tions have mentioned the peculiarities of the bodies discovered, 
and especially the burial customs of the different tribes have 
been described, 

The diversity of the origin of the human race has never 
been advocated, and the theory that there were different cen- 
ters has not yet been adopted- In fact, it seems premature to 
advocate such a theory, especially as the palzolithic age has 
proved to be conspicuous by its absence. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


GREAT COLLECTIONS. 


A LaRGe COLLECTION OF RELICS IN THE REINDEER PERIOD. 
Mr. M. Massenat has been a diligent explorer of the caves and rock- 
shelters in the Vezere valleys. The relics represent the life and industry 
of the Magdalenian age. M. Massenat was led to recognize three epochs ; 
the “Laugerie,” the “Cro-Magnon,” and “Le Moustier,” corresponding to 
the “Magdalenian,” “Solutrean” and “Mousterien,” all embraced under the 
so-called “Reindeer Age.’ They consist of flints, reindeer antlers and 
reindeer bones. 

cons 


+e ++ 

RELICS FROM East AFRICA. In contrast with the preceding is a col- 
lection by Alfred Sharpe, from Uganda, East Africa. This consists of a 
white wood stool, twenty-five inches high representing a squatting female 
figure, resting on a pedestal and supporting with upraised arms the seat. 
Also a double gong, hammered out of soft iron, anda stone hammer, six 
anda half incheslong, from the Mambwe country. These stones are 
found inthe ground and are supposed to be supernatural stones, 

A still more interesting collection was gathered from a pre-historic 
cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt, six miles south of Abydos. Here were 
about seven hundred graves belonging to the “New Race.” The graves 
yielded a celt, mace-heads, forked hunting lances of flint, dagger of cop- 
per, clay dolls, some cloth wrapped around a body, baskets used in the 
manufacture of pottery, a pottery coffin. Most interesting of all was a 
fragment of pottery which represented an ancient house, the only pottery- 
hous- which has ever been discovered. The house is oblong in shape, 
sloping back from the base something like the Mastaba of the Egyptians, 
but curved in at the top but with no roof. From its formit was supposed 
to represent a house or hut, built of boughs, laid with wattle-work of twigs, 
covered with mud. The “New Race” had occasion to use boats as the 
land was more swampy than now. Some of the boats are represented in 
models of pottery. They were also a pastoral people, for in no less than 
three graves were found pottery groups of kine with crooked horns, 
weapons of war and the chase such as hunting lances, mace-heads, as well 
as copper daggers, showing that the people were hunters as well as 


herdsmen. 
++ 


++ ++ 
IN CALIFORNIA, Basket work and specimens of cloth, presented by 
Rev. Selwyn C. Freere, have been placed inthe British Museum, a gift 
trom Rev. R. W. Summers, a missionary in California. The baskets are 
cylindrical and have figures of horses and other animals, woven in the 
sides. The collection contained hemispherical mortars, cylindrical pes- 
tles also lances and arrow-heads of chert and obsidian, plummet-shaped 
stones, supposed to be charms, sinkers, hammer heads, shell beads, bone 
needles and awls, flat instruments for smoothing mats, also water-tight 
baskets and large stone mortars. 
+t at 
ae 
From New ZEALAND. Collections made by Sir George Grey and 
bestowed upon various institutions, but mainly in the Art Gallery of 
Auckland. Inthiscollection is the image called Matua Tonga made from 
red volcanic stone; representing the reproductive powers of nature. These 
relics have been kept secret. Noone but the highest chiefs or the Tohun- 
ga or priest of the Maori being allowed to see them. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE HuMAN Ear; ITS IDENTIFICATION AND PHYSIOGNOMY: Miriam Ann 
Ellis. Adam and Charles Black: London. The MacMillan Co.: 
New York. I900. 16° pp. x, 225. $1.75. 

As the author of this book continually refers to science and anthro- 
pology, and asthe publishers announce the work as rivalling those of 
Francis Galton in importance, we naturally expect to find it a carefully 
developed and scientifically exact treatise. As a matter of fact it is 
nothing of the sort. It is a book for popular readers, chattily written. It 
touches various suggestive topics lightly, It contains some original ideas, 
attractively presented, in a notably feminine way. The subject examined 
is the human outer ear, the shell or concha. Miriam Ellis studies it from 
the point of view of identification. Each normal individual has two ears ; 
they are unlike ; each of them presents a number of variable features. 
If the border of the ear is divided into five parts each ~ of ears gives 
ten variable elements. The possible combinations of these ten elements 
give a good basis for identification. The author has devised a method of 
making nature-prints of ears and a system or card-records. Her plan is 
not suggested for the identification of criminals but of honest people. She 
gives no clear directions for putting the system into practice norany good 
reason why it should be used. Persons who might be willing to dirty their 
— tips for an copay See yon friend or for the insurance company will 
find it less agreeable to have an inked roller pass over the ear and carry 


its dirty coating into the hair. Wecan see how a wide use of either the 
Galton or the Ellis system can be made for police purposes under police 
direction ; we hardly see how either can be widely applied to non-crimi- 
nals, who retain freedom of action. If collecting ear-prints is tobe a 
family matter, like the list of names and birthdays in the old bible, or if it 
is to be a fad, in the line of a new sort of autograph collection, no doubt 
itis practicable. We can even imagine a considerable rivalry between 


collectors, in securing the largest number of ear-marks of eminent persons. 
While the author appears to consider thisthe most important feature of 
her study, she really devotes more space to the subject of ears as an index 
of character. Thus the book is timely in these days of revival of astrol- 
ogy, phrenology and palmistry. Far be it from us to deny some basis to 
ae hag ac omg ! That a man’s face, including his ears, is—toa degree—an 
index to his character, no one doubts. Nor does any one doubt that the 
forehead of a nominally intelligent man and that of a microcepalic idiot 
differ, and this difference hasan easily apprehended meaning. But, just 
as the minute subdivisions of faculty localization of the phrenologist 
arouse doubt and opposition in the mind of the anthropologist, so such 
statements as the following must jar on the scientific thinker : 

“This isan example cf energy in exceptional circumstances. Divis- 

ion (3) absorbs Division (4) in the right ear and pulls it too high ; and 

in the left ear Division (3) is as large as Division (4). Division (5) has 

a large place in each ear and is well shaped, Independence is shown 

in the top of the pinna being nearly flat. Itis this together with the 

size of Division (5) that gives the energy in lookng after the well-being 
of many. The pair belongs toan Irish lady,a nnrse at the Royal 

Naval Hospital at Haslar. Miss E. Keogh is one of the only two 

naval nurses who have received a medal.” 

One can only wonder at such statements as he wonders at the state- 
ments of the palmist. Do not the facts regarding Division (3) and (4) in 
the two ears counterbalance? Itisthen the largeness and well-shaped- 
ness of Division (5) and the flatness at the top of the pinna that give Miss 
Keogh her medal, When we can say what relation there is between these 
peculiarities and the character, we may for the first time speak of sciexce. 

We need not pursue the author's discussion of ears and heredity and 
ears in art, in folk lore,and in literature. They are treated in the same 
sketchy way. If the book made no pretense we could simply dismiss it as 
interesting and vivacious. As it is we must meetitwithcriticism. (F.S.) 
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L’ANIMISME FETICHISTE DES NEGRES DE Banta: Dr. Nina-Rodrigues. 
Reis and Company : Bahia, Brazil. 1Ig00. 8° pp. vii. 158. 

METISSAGE, DEGENERESCENCE ET Crime:- Dr. Nima-Rodrigues. A, 
Storcke et Cie; Lyon, France. 1899. 8° pp. 40 with plates and 
diagrams. 

DES FORMES DE L’HyMeEn: Dr. Nina-Rodrigues. J. B, Bailliere et Fils ; 
Paris. 1900. 8° pp.38 with cuts. 


_ Dr. Nina-Redrigues, of the medico-legal faculty of Bahia, Brazil, has 
investigated a variety of interesting subjectsin Brazilian anthropology, 
ethnology and criminology. Three of his recent papers are before us, 
Inhis L’animisme fetichiste des negres de Bahia, he presents most curious 
data. The Bahia negros—though nominally Catholic—are much what 
their Atrican ancestors were in religious belief and practice. Among them 
are plain survivals of Mahommedanism with its unbounded love for amu- 
lets. Far more interesting are the numerous survivals of pure paganism. 
Hydrolatry, dendrolatry and litholatry still remain and examples of all 
three are given: there are however other objects of worship than water, 
trees and stones. The author discusses the method of securing and sanc- 
tifying fetches of all sorts. He also describes in detail the fetich priests, 
places to worship, modes of worship, etc. Most interesting perhaps of 
all the curious subjects he presents, are the states of ecstacy or possession 
into which the devotees pass : these are critically examined, from the point 
of view of the medical expert. 

In Metisage, degenerescence et crime, our author presents a study of 
the district of Serrinha, in the State of Bahia. The district has a popula- 
tion of from ten to twelve thousand, of whom about two thousand live in 
the town of Serrhina. Degeneration and neurotic diseases are shown to 
be frightfully common in this population which isfor the most part of 
crossed blood—negro, indian and European. Tables are presented of de- 
genercy, neurosis, and criminality, showing themselves in certain families 
through generations. Nina-Rodrigues attributes this abnormal frequency 
to the mixture of races. The idea is not new and every traveler, in lands 
where great mixture of notably differing races has taken place, has felt 
that abnormalities are really numerous in such populations. But our 
author’s paper is not convincing. Degenerescence and crime occur with 
undue frequency in those of pure European blood in those lands. If this 
is so, their occurrence in the mixed bloods may not be more frequent. and 
may be due, not to the mere fact of crossing, but, to the degenerescence in 
the introduced whites and blacks. Without denying the awful frequency 
of abnormalities in the mixed population, we object to considering it due 
to crossing, Zer se. It is but fair to state that Dr. Nina-Rodrigues him- 
self recognizes that degenerescence takes place inthe descendents of 
European immigrants. 

In his third paper, Dr. Nina-Rodrigues presents an important study, 
having both scientific and practical, 7, e. medico-legal bearings. He sug- 
gone a simpler and more complete classification of forms than seems to 

ave been offered before and shows that the form has decisive importance 


in many cases where legal questions, regarding the rupture of the mem- 
brane, arise. (F.S.) 


++ 
++ ++ 


ZuNI FOLK-TALES. Recorded and Translated by Frank Hamilton Cush- 
ing, with an Introduction by J. W. Powell. New York and London: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons: The Knickerbocker Press, 1901. 474 pages; 
large 8°, 12 plates, and many pen and ink sketches. $3.50. 


Aside trom the scientific value of the thirty-three tales presented in 
this posthumous work of Cushing, they possess a literary charm which 
a their fascinating interest. Cushing was a prince of story-tellers, 
and the pleasure he took in the narration was intensified to his hearers. 
It is apparent that this book will be sought for by those studying the Indian 
mind, expressed in his love, as well as by connoisseurs of literature. This 
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work marks the first adequate presentation of folk-tales of American Indi- 
ans; it is a revelation that there is something besides paucity of invention, 
and a crudeness verging on grotesqueness, or a weak assimilation of Euro- 
pean motives to be found in the mythology of our aborigines. This flatness 
of Indian folk-tales has been the despair of Andrew Lang, and of other 
students in this field. There is a breadth of imagination and a boldness in 
the handling of the paraphernalia in these tales, that is to be expected from 
dwellers in the Valley of Zuni—a country of heights, broad, brilliantly-col- 
ored spaces, and the clear sky of semi-arid southwest over all. One can 
never forget the sensation, when, after toiling over the barren mesas between 
Navajo Springs and Zuni, he looks down into this great valley and gets an 
impression of its vastness and mystery. ‘ 

The cycle of animal storiesis very interesting. The coyote isthe clown, 
and gets the worst of the bargain with the animals he encounters. His ad- 
venture with the locust is full of humor. The eagle, hawk, raven, turkey, 
owl, prairie dog, gopher, bear, badger, deer, mountain lion, antelope, coyote, 
wolf, mole, turtle, snake, tarantula, beetle, and other animals, play their 
parts well, The absence of rabbit stories is noteworthy. The adventures 
of the Twin War Gods, especially in their contests with demons and other 
mythical beings, are set forth in a number of the tales. This entertaining 
and instructive book has an introduction of ten pages, by Major J. W. Powell, 
in which is set forth clearly the present knowledge of the mythology, or folk- 
lore, of the American Indians. WALTER HouGu. 


++ ++ 
++ 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE. DENE SURGERy by the 
Rev. Father A. G. Morice, O. M.1, (Read 3rd Feb. 1900.) 


This pamphlet is in explanation of certainimplements found close by 
Indian skeletons near Stockton, California. The implements have sharp 
points, curved outlines and serrated edges. They were pronounced to be 
frauds at first but afterward said tobe used for lacerating and bleeding of 
temples. Theidea oftheir having been used as saws must be abandoned, 
There are five methods of blood-letting among the Denes, one of which 
explains the curved shape and serrated edges of these relics. It consists 
of scratching numerous lines on the limb and placing the bruised root ot 
the hemlock plant on the scratches. A stone curry comb made in the 
curved shape would be very suitable for this. 

Mr. J. Mooney refers to two methods of blood letting among the 
Cherokees; one of them is by scratching. This explains the relics and 
proves them to be genuine. The pamphlet goes on to describe the different 
methods of surgery among the Denes and is very useful, and would be 
especially so to surgeons. 

ae 
ae ++ 
RESEARCHES IN THE CENTRAL PORTION OF THE USUMATSINTLA VALLEY 

By Teobert Maier. (Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American 

Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. II, No. I.) Cam- 

bridge, 1901, 4°. 75 pp. 


This sumptuous publication embodies not only the results of Mr. 
Maler’s explorations in the interest of the Peabody Museum between the 
years 1898 and 1900, but also the narrative, with its appropriate plates, of 
his earlier (1895) researches.amid that wonderful group of ruins, lying upon 
the Guatamalan side of the Usumacinta River—the Piedras Negras. 

Interesting indeed, is the account of the romantic expedition to the 
Lake of Petha, buried in the dense forests and known only to the outer 
world through the reports of the Lacantun traders who come from its 
vicinity. Mr. Maler was rarely favored in many ways in his effort to ac- 

. quaint himself with the region and its natives. The discovery of a deserted 
settlement, with its fields of bananas, sugar cane and maize, reads like a 
passage from the “Day Dream.” The death of its chief inhabitant had 
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caused the hurried flight of every living creature, and not even a four- 
footed guardian was left to protest against the prying into hidden corners, 
and the profane handling and photographing of sacred things. 

The complete circumnavigation of the lake and its ramifications 
brought to notice a rock painting, the chief figure of which was the plumed 
serpent head so familiar to the student of Mexican and Mayan symbolism, 
who, I think, will scarcely recognize in the forked and bent tongue of the 
monster, “the act of swallowing a man head foremost,” (page 30,) Com- 
parison with the feathered ear pendant (?) immediately beneath shows that 
no human shape is there portrayed. Whethero: not Mr. Maler’s explana- 
tion of the group drawing be accepted, the suggestion incorporates a state- 
ment of ne little interest, in view of the unearthing, in 1895, of a series of 
pots on the Rio Cunany, Brazil. The words are: “Certain perforated ves- 
sels in which the women wash the maize, which has been soaked in lime- 
water.” Aprobable service is thus supplied for those jars with a large 
number of perforations which have aroused so much conjecture as to their 
use. (See, forexample Globus, Bd. 78, S. 138, Bd. 79, S. 49 v, 115,) 

Of the many centers of Mayan life, more or less thoroughly investigated 
by Mr. Maler, there is space to refer to but oune—Piedras Negras. Here 
were found rock sculptures, the debris from innumerable houses, the 
akropolis with its Casa Grande, the ruins of no less than ten temples, thirty- 
seven stele, six lintels, and five altars, The publication of these monu- 
ments furnishes material for many a long day’s study and a more extended 
reference to the various figures is not at present desirable, but one is 
tempted to ask why on page 46 (Stela I.) and again on page 58, (Stela XI) 
the sculptures, here, as elsewhere in the Usumacinta Valley, the work of a 

ure Mayan people. are referred to the Nahuatl god Quetzalcoatl (Ketsal 
Eo itl) in lieu of his Mayan analogue Kukulcan, whose attributes are well 
known to bethe same. On Stela 14, closely allied to Stela 11, it is sugges- 
tive to find the human hand occurring in the place of the plume holder, (a 
position occasionally occupied by a glyph) when it is remembered that 
“Kab-ul.” the Working Hand, was reputed to be one of the symbols of the 
Mayan culture hero, Itzamna. (Brinton after Cogolludo, Myths of the New 
World, p. 216.) 

Throughout this valuable report there is one note which rings out 
again and again above all others—a cry for haste in the preservation of 
these priceless legacies from the ancients, a cry of despair at their ruthless 
and irreparable destruction. ‘Add to this wanton vandalism, the damage 
indirectly occasioned by the lumbering industry in the downthrow and 
breakage of the massive stele, whose uptnrned sculptured and painted 
faces rapidly lose their individuality, and the picture is a distressing one 
for the Americanist. H. NEwELL WARDLE, 

“Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia.” 
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GOVERNMENT MUSEUM, MADRAS, CATALOGUE OF THE -PRE-HISTORIC 
ANTIQUITIES, by R. Bruce Foote, Madras, Igot. 


Of the ages represented by this collection, the palzolithic is numerically 
the smallest, the neolithic contains very few high-class specimens, though 
an oblong oval ring-stone and a club-head, with some pottery and cylin- 
ders and jars are found among them. The bronze age is represented by a 
large number of articles, such as vases, beads, spear-heads, but specimens 
of the iron age are very numerous. The iron age pottery is quite differ- 
ent from that of the bronze age, but is, after all, not sowell finished, or so 
attractive. The iron weapons resemble those of the bronze age, in shape 
and appearance. They consist of arrow-heads, knives and chisels. It is 
an interesting catalogue and one that would be valued by archzlogists 
and collectors. 
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